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PASSING IN REVIEW 


Before you dash off a letter to Message Center regard- 
ing the weird looking 782 gear being carried by the 
Marines on the cover please check In Brief on page 
40. It will give you a resumé and description of the 
equipment we borrowed from the Equipment Board 
so that artist TSgt Stanley Dunlap could do a graphic 
illustration of what Tomorrow’s best dressed Marine 
will wear in combat. You've probably already recog- 
nized the FN he’s carrying and if you’d like to com- 
pare its characteristics with those of the T-44 turn to 
page 36. If the equipment looks a little too clean 
for combat gear, please remember that the artist 
wasn’t illustrating a battle scene primarily. His aim 
was to show the new gear as graphically and_tech- 
nically correct as possible. 
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ON THE JOB ...not “on the way’ 


These men have been carefully trained in 
the intricate operation of the mighty 
“Skysweeper” —and their time is too 
valuable to waste. That’s why the military 
speeds men like these to new assignments 
via the dependable Scheduled Airlines — 
that get them on the job five times faster. 


The Skysweeper, first 
AA weapon to combine radar, 
computer and gun in one carriage 
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Flying’s sound economy, too — because 
time saved means pay and per diem dollars 
saved. So next time you’re moving one 
man or many —or traveling yourself — 
call the Scheduled Airlines representative. 
Compare the cost, speed and dependability 
of Scheduled flight with any other means 
of travel. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 


Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military 


a oan 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airline OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 





DELTA-C & S$ AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MACKEY AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NEW YORK AIRWAYS 





NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 

PIONEER AIR LINES 

RESORT AIRLINES 





SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 





Who Said It? 

Responding to the title of 
Col Reinhardt’s article in the Janu- 
ary issue, Who Said Impossible?, it 
was Gen Bradley. On 19 Oct 1949 
he testified before the House Armed 
Services Committee: 

“. . . by appraising the power of 
the atom bomb, I am _ wondering 
whether we shall ever have another 
major scale amphibious operation. 
Frankly, the atomic bomb, properly 
delivered, almost precludes such a 
possibility.” 

Reinhardt observes correctly that: 

“The hue and cry attendant upon 
the first use of atomic weapons in 
warfare centered the attention of the 
American people upon the strategic 
aspects of those weapons to the 
almost utter exclusion of tactics. Of 
all tactics, only the amphibious 
phase was, at that time, ever men- 
tioned in the same breath with 
atomic weapons. 

“No one ever considered the im- 
pact of the super-weapon upon mam- 
moth land battlefields or awesome 
fleet actions upon high seas...... 
but they accepted, without argument, 
that amphibious operations were im- 
possible against a foe who could 
blast the landing armada with 
atomic missiles.” 

Reinhardt discusses how superficial 
was this conclusion that “amphibious 
operations were impossible.” 

In the interest of accuracy, one 
must take exception to implications 
that everyone accepted without argu- 
ment the conclusion referred to 
above. Many did not accept it at all. 

Remaining unanswered is the 
question: To what extent was Brad- 
ley’s observation the product of 
superficial thinking and to what ex- 
tent was it designed to focus atten- 
tion upon the tactics of amphibious 
operations for the purpose of gener- 
ating and propagating a superficial 
conclusion? 

J. C. Murray 
Col, USMC 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Team’s the Thing 

... Major Steinkraus, in his article 
Rotate The Squadron was approach- 
ing one of my favorite subjects. I 
believe the major is entirely right, at 
least in principle, although in prac- 
tice unit transfers wouldn't be as easy 
as the article suggests. 

However, it is my belief that the 
key to the fighting spirit for which 
the Marine Corps is well known lies 
in the team spirit that Major Stein- 
kraus has brought out. For years we 
had a smail, closely knit Corps, and 
the resulting close relationships built 
a tremendous team spirit, a spirit 
similar to that suggested for a single 
squadron. 

The solution isn’t easy. It proba- 
bly lies in the development of group 
spirit and pride—first Marine Corps 
wide, and then unit by unit. Rotate 
the Squadron is one sound approach 





to the problem. The development of 
training units in stateside field com- 
mands (rather than assignment to 
operational units for combat train- 
ing) is another. Continued emphasis 
on teamwork at the recruit depots 
will also help. It simply is the job 
of every Marine to do what he can 
to improve teamwork. 

R. J. OFSTAD 

LtCol, USMC 
Alexandria, Va. 


Classified Phobias 

...I know the situation which 
Captain Stallknecht describes so ex- 
pertly in his article, Classified, hav- 
ing served in intelligence sections 
myself. Personnel handling classified 







matter too often read the sectionis of 
the Security Manual in regard to 
fines and imprisonments and read 
none of the rest of the Manual or 
other directives. Thus, they just 
mark time in their jobs of handling 
classified matter. I do not refer to 
intelligence sections but to all sec. 
tions handling this material. 

Marine units, I believe, lean too 
much on “the pack rat philosophy” 
spoken of by the Captain, keeping 
material that is so much dead weight 
in their sections. Some personnel are 
afraid to burn any document which 
has a classified marking. 

It is noticeable also, how com- 
mands pass on surplus copies of 
documents to subordinate units 
which have no particular value or 
interest in them. 

I think the author has listed steps 
which many a Marine unit could use 
to improve their system. 

JouN S. ECKERLE 
SSgt, USMCR 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


No Monroe 

. . . Recommended for Promotion 
When Due is belittled by the illustra- 
tions on pages 44 and 45 of the De. 
cember GAZETTE. 

Not only do those cartoons belittle 
the article, they are also in very poor 
taste particularly concerning ex- 
perience, demonstrated ability and 
strength of character. One more 
word about the strength of character 
illustration. It is vulgar and sug: 
gestive—an insult to the readers of 
the professional magazine of Ma 
rines. Cheesecake has no place in 
the GAZETTE. 

W. F. PRICKETT 
Col, USMC 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 


Ep: No derrogation whatsoever was 
intended; they were merely used to 
lighten a serious, straight forward 
article. 


.. . Recommended for Promotion 
When Due certainly carries a logical 
argument and I can’t help but agree 
with it in principle. However, ! 
can’t accept the proposal that ma 
turity is not needed for high com 
mand or that it necessarily connotes 
age. Some people are mature at | 
others never. Let’s not have a system 
that fosters that “brilliant young staf 
type” to the deteriment of commant¢. 
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saves $35 















peposit 
“My telephone call 
to a vacation resort to change - Saves 
reservation on apartment Ure-breg eis 


Telep 


saved the $35 deposit h 


| would have lost.” 













Saves Days 
of Anxiety 


“A telephone call quickly gave 
me the condition of my nephew 
after a major operation. 

| would have been 
wondering for days.” 










Saves %10 on 
Children's Coats 













“The telephone helped me 
save $10 by taking advantage 
of a sale. | couldn’t have left 
the children to go downtown.” 





How much Time and Money 
does the Telephone save for YOU? 


ome housewives and asked 
e time and money. 


A little while ago we left a questionnaire with s 
them to record the many ways the telephone helps them sav 
Just a few of hundreds of answers are printed above. 
ar more than it costs. But its day-by-day 


It’s true that the telephone saves f 
o many other ways . . . in friendship, 


value goes beyond time and money. It serves in s 
happiness and peace of mind. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


somewhere, would like to hear your voice today 





Reminding you that someone, 





The NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 








OPERATED BY 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 
Custom Tailors since 1897 












complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 
approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 
Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 
filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP e@ 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO. 





NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


What Dt Does....0.. 


IT PROVIDES a realistic protection plan designed to meet the distinctive needs of 
the Service Officer. 


IT PROVIDES a death benefit of $7,500—$1,000 of which is wired or cabled the 
veneficiary immediately upon receipt of reports of casualty. 


IT PROVIDES a complete claims service for survivors. 


IT PROVIDES a means of building up protected savings against which a member may 
orocure a quick loan in event of emergency. 
IT PROVIDES a central repository service for valuable papers and documents. 


IT PROVIDES the peace of mind gained from membership in an Association in which 
you can put your complete confidence. A confidence which for three generations has inspired 
officers to remark “If anything happens to me, notify Navy Mutual Aid.” 


All permanent and temporary officers and warrant officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, not over 45/2 years of age, including reserve officers on extended active duty 
with one year’s continuous service or obligated service at time of application are eligible. 


ES Se 0 Se, $90,000,000 
(IRE ACRE SSA sae ee Nn 2 ON OD ae 


Total Payments to Beneficiaries 
Since Organization over...» 
ORGANIZED 1879 


28,000,000 


Write for Details to 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 








Reduced to its simplest terms the 
article proposes that the attrition 
factor on selection be upped about 
100 per cent. This may be one an. 
swer to increasing Service attractive. 
ness and has considerable merit. 
The harder it is to get something, 
the more people want it. But here 
the problem of what to do with the 
pass-overs occurs; present legislation 
does not require immediate separa. 
tion from the Service. Also the prob- 
lem of procuring suitable officers to 
feed in at the bottom would presen 
itself and procurement is not too 
easy these days. 

Maybe the prospect of a more 
rapid rise to the levers of power 
would supply sufficient incentive to 
induce more candidates to apply. At 
any rate, LtCol Folsom has presented 
a thought-provoking article which 
merits consideration. As an interim 
measure I would propose that an 
officer’s position be re-adjusted on 
the lineal list each time he came up 
for selection, that would at least pro 
vide some additional incentive. 

J. R. ANDERSON 
LtCol, USMC 
Newport, R.I. 


NCO Leadership Blueprints 


. . . Reading the Message Center 
comments on NCO leadership in the 
January issue I must agree with MSgt 
Burlage and I feel that comments 
made by Capt Lowe will not solve 
the problem; instead, the causes 
should be eliminated — slack disci- 
pline, disregard for chain of com 
mand, buddy-buddy relationship be 
tween officers and enlisted men and 
officers not backing NCOs. 

Quite frequently when an NCO 
tries to discipline his men he gets 
no backing from the officers. Men 
know they can by-pass the NCOs in 
obtaining permission to do some 
thing. Often an officer grants per: 
mission neglecting to ask the man if 
he has seen his NCOs first. Some 
times officers are quite friendly with 
lower rated enlisted men, and when 
possible these men tend to take ad: 
vantage of the NCOs, because of 
friendship with an officer. There 
fore, the senior NCOs lose their re 
spect for the officer. 

In summing it up, if officers will 
practice leadership in their ow? 
ranks it will be contagious and pas 
right on down the ranks. Officers 
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should share responsibilities with the 
NCOs. In my opinion, the Com- 
m indant does not intend for officers 
to do the NCO’s job, but to provide 
the proper supervision and organize 
the NCOs’ knowledge, experience 
and capabilities. 


An example of good leadership is 
in my present squadron, where the 
CO holds a weekly Staff NCO meet- 
ing going over problems that con- 
cern us all, inviting our comments 
and suggestions. Also, the Group 
Supply Officer and Naval Supply 
Officer, for whom I work, hold fre- 
quent meetings discussing the latest 
changes which keep all men up-to- 
date on their jobs. These meetings 
are very valuable in helping us solve 
our problems, as we are trying to 
benefit from each other’s experience. 


The above letter expresses my 
own opinion and beliefs. I have 
been reading the MARINE Corps 
GazETTE for about 8 years and have 
found the information contained 
therein an asset to my military serv- 
ice. 

FREDERICK W. STEINBERGER 
SSgt, USMC 
San Francisco, Calif. 


.. . After reading the NCO issue 
of the GAZETTE, most of us should 
realize that many of the traditions 
we cherish in the Corps cannot long 
endure unless we restore the NCO 
to the position of power and pres- 
tige he once had. 


It doesn’t help us to discuss the 
many views on how the NCOs got 
this way. The fact remains that 
many of our NCOs are merely striped 
PFCs. And it’s hardly their fault. 


The important thing is that as we 
reduced the NCO in power, we re- 
duced his prestige. As we did this, 
we developed a sense of distrust — 
‘yes, distrust of the personnel below 
the rank of master sergeant. Hence, 
we have the “Top” standing the 
duties as though he were a buck ser- 
geant. We have technical sergeants 
doing the jobs corporals did years 
ago. 

I think we're correcting the situa- 
tion slowly. But all the NCO privi- 
leges we can think of, plus extra 
liberty hours, plus the swagger stick, 
will not help us in our problem, 
unless the officers, senior and junior, 
back up the NCOs by delegating 
and giving them responsibilities com- 
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mensurate with their rank. A leader 
may delegate; a good leader does. 

Actually we must start with our 
corporals. Give him the position of 
power as a result of his wearing two 
stripes, and the NCO prestige and 
respect will naturally fall into place, 
from corporal right up through the 
“Top.” It’s a great- problem; one 
that will require every officer to turn 
to along with the NCOs. Delegate, 
and then back the NCOs up to the 
limit. 

I think the next year will see us 
reach our goal in overcoming this 
problem. .. . 

W. N. JACKson 
Capt, USMC 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


Neither Fish Nor Fowl 

. . . After WW II the Corps de- 
cided that it would do away with the 
green blouse and adopt a jacket. 


This garb was neither fish nor fowl, 
neither the British type nor the 
Army’s Eisenhower. It certainly did 
not enhance our appearance as an 
elite Corps on liberty or on parade. 
In fact it prompted a return to 
“Blues” as the liberty uniform. 
Needless to say, in the interests of 
military appearance, we finally took 
corrective action and returned to the 
issuance of the green blouse. Many 
bemoaned the fact that they had to 
brace a bit in the blouse and couldn’t 
thrust their hands in the trouser 
pockets with ease, or now only had 
one jacket in which to lounge. 

Now after the Korean conflict, we 
seem to have continued the process 
of lack of uniformity in uniforms— 
utilities this time. The writer 
realizes that economy is the watch- 
word of the day, and that we must 
use up the old type utilities first. 
However, until sufficient issues of 
the new Army Mustard Green type 
are available, let’s either issue all 
new, or all old type, to FMF units. 
We like to pride ourselves on being 


a sharp, military appearing unit. In 
fact the Commandant has recently 
placed continued emphasis on this 
subject. However, fall out an FMF 
unit today and note the different 
shades and hues of utilities. Very 
few men have the new utilities com- 
plete, most have the old and others 
have a mixture of both new type 
trousers, old jackets and vice versa. 
Boots may be shined, utilities 
starched and yet the troops appear 
as a multi-uniformed aggregation. 

For an honor guard, one can 
match up uniforms, cull out indi- 
viduals and bad web gear, and 
present a creditable appearance. 
The only solution at present for pa- 
rades, inspections and honor guards, 
is to set aside an old-type set of 
utilities as the unit’s parade or in- 
spection set. When these wear out 
and if complete sizes of the new type 
utilities are not forthcoming soon, 
we may well resemble a guerrilla 
band. 

Lets hope the day will soon arrive 
when we settle these uniform ques- 
tions and can hold all hands ac- 
countable for the exacting standards 
of military appearance that once 
characterized the Marine Corps. 

D. N. McpowELi 
Major, USMC 
FPO, San Francisco. 


Correction 

. .. In the January issue, a minor 
point is that JSU 152s on page 21 
(top right) actually are the older SU- 
152s—as are the vehicles shown on 
pages 18-19. 

Also — regarding the subhead — 
SUs are to furnish direct fire in sup- 
port of infantry and tanks of the 
turreted variety. 

GARRETT UNDERHILL 
Washington, D.C. 


Incursion Excursion 

. . . | agree in principle with all 
that Col Jones said in his article on 
Amphibious Incursion, but I believe 
he is unduly complicating the con- 
cept of amphibious operations. It is 
my opinion that the Marine Corps 
has only one amphibious capability 
and that is the amphibious assault. 
Whether the assault is a come-to-stay 
operation, a raid or a so-called in- 
cursion, is determined by its mission. 
If it is a come-to-stay operation, there 
will be no withdrawal plan made 
except, possibly, very secretly on the 
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OFFSHORE AIRBUS— Going to and from work in Sikorsky 


helicopters is now routine for crews drilling oil wells off- 
shore. In the Gulf of Mexico, helicopters have made as 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





NEWFOUNDLAND PATROL—This commercial Sikorsky 
S-55 now regularly polices Newfoundland’s extensive 
coastal waters, on duty with the Fisheries Department of 
Canada. Speed, versatility and rugged stamina of the big 
Sikorsky make it an ideal vehicle, especially for work in 
remote areas where surface travel is difficult. 


many as 2000 scheduled flights a month for one company 
alone. They have introduced new operating methods off- 
shore. Here, an S-55 nears a tender’s landing platform. 


WORLD WITH 


ST 


NORTH SEA RESCUE—In mid-January, 16 crewmen from 
a Norwegian freighter, grounded on the coast of Holland, 
were rescued by the Royal Dutch Navy helicopter shown 
above with one of the rescued men. The big Sikorsky, an 
S-55 Navy version from a Dutch aircraft carrier, made 
five quick flights to carry the men to the beach. 














eonpsoms 

















HELICOPTER HISTORY: 








America’s first world helicopter 
record—set by Sikorsky’s VS-300 


MAY 6, 1941—F lying his historic VS-300, 
Igor Sikorsky, nearly 14 years ago, remained 
in the air for 1 hour 32 minutes 26 seconds, 
to bring America her first world helicopter 
record. . 

‘The VS-300 was first of the many Sikorsky 
achievements in advancing helicopter de- 
sign, development and production. 















TREE-TOP MINING PROSPECTOR— Modern electronics and 
Sikorsky’s S-55 commercial helicopter are combined in a new 
aerial prospecting technique developed by Aero Service 

Corporation, Philadelphia. Data on underground mineral- 
bearing formations are disclosed by magnetometer, flown 
over an area at tree-top height. Such geophysical surveys are 
far faster, reveal more and cost less than slow ground studies. 





SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 








highest staff level. If the mission of 
the amphibious assault is in the 
nature of a raid or incursion, a with- 
drawal plan must be included on the 
operating troops level. 

My compliments to Col Jones on 
having bared this subject. The in- 
cursion-type mission lor an am- 
phibious operation is one that is sure 
to become more common as we de- 
velop a concept which places much 
more emphasis on surprise, mobility 
and flexibility in amphibious opera. 
rons. 

L. W. WaL1 
Col, USMC 
VCS, Quantico, Va. 


... I have read Col Jones’ article 
Amphibious Incursions with con- 
siderable interest. Most thinking 
Marines would wholeheartedly agree 
that this form of amphibious opera- 
tion offers some potent possibilities 
tor the future—particularly in the 
atom age. 

But I also found this article dis- 
‘urbing for several reasons. 

It seems to me that Col Jones has, 
first of all, questioned the courage 
and discipline of Marines in carrying 
out their assigned task regardless ol 
the circumstances. He has suggested 
that training in an amphibious with- 
drawal would weaken our will to 
land and assault—come what may. 
That infers to me that Marines no 
longer have that traditional will to 
win. 

Having participated in a_ with- 
drawal, under pressure, I know that 
Marines still have that iron discipline 
and control that is needed in a with- 
drawal more than in any other type 
of operation. Our instinctive prefer- 
ence is for offensive operations. Any 
(raining in necessary subsidiary op- 
erations such as defense or with- 
drawal won't weaken the spirit—un- 
less that spirit decays through other 
neglects. 


Second, Col Jones assumes that the 
withdrawal from Hungnam (the port 
city, not Hamhung, an inland city 
some miles from salt water) was a 
tactical withdrawal, under pressure 
or under attack. If this is the gen- 
eral impression that has been created 
by newspaper stories and by articles 
in the GAzETTE it is wrong and I 
think we, in the GaAzetre, have been 
remiss in our important duty of 
keeping the readers accurately in- 
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lormed. The Hungnam evacuation 
could better be placed in the cate- 
gory of a retirement—i.e. a retro- 
grade movement after contact has 
been broken. The majority of the 
re-embarkation at Hungnam was 
carried out through the port facili- 
ties, albeit damaged and rudimen- 
tary, that existed in Hungnam, not 
over open beaches. There were no 
attacks of any kind against the 
perimeter—with the possible excep- 
tion of patrol actions. At no time 
did the Chinese seriously attempt to 
interfere with re-embarkation even 


hy artillery fire. They were too badly - 


shaken and disorganized by our at- 
tacks during the earlier part of the 
withdrawal. 





The last disturbing thing is: com- 
pletely ignoring the experience of 
others. We are prone to do that in 
the Marine Corps, especially when 
the experience of others concerns our 
own specialty of amphibious opera- 
tions. For a thorough study of am- 
phibious withdrawal we would have 
to look to British experience at Galli- 
poli, Dunkirk, Greece, Crete and 
Dieppe, rather than to Hungnain. 
These operations were all the things 
that Hungnam was not—hard fights 
—and further—they appear to have 
been much more widely and ac- 
curately recorded in print than the 
Hungnam evacuation. 

P. C. RoE 
Capt, USMC 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 


. .. The article Amphibious In- 
cursion by Col W. K. Jones in the 
January issue of the GAZETTE should 
certainly furnish much food for 
thought among Marine officers as 
long as the Marine Corps continues 
in the conduct of amphibious op- 
erations. 

However, Colonel Jones made fre- 
quent references to the amphibious 
withdrawal conducted at Hamhung, 
Korea in 1950 when he should more 








properly have referred to the am- 
phibious withdrawal conducted at 
Hungnam. During the initial stages 
of the redeployment it is true that 
the CP of X Corps was located in 
Hamhung and the rear echelon o|! 
Ist MarDiv CP was on the outskirts 
of Hamhung. However, during the 
course of the redeployment, the X 
Corps CP was displaced to Hungnam 
and the greatest portion of the re. 
deployment (other than that ac. 
complished by air) was made from 
docks and beaches at Hungnam 
During the withdrawal, the X Corps 
Embarkation Control office was lo. 
cated at the head of the dock in 
Hungnam in the vicinity of the com- 
mand post of the 2d Engineer Special 
Brigade and :he Mount McKinley, 
the AGC flying the flag of Com. 
mander Task Force 90, was anchored 
just off the end of the breakwater at 
Hungnam. The last troops to be 
taken off the beach were lifted in 
LCVP and LVT just prior to the 
demolition of the dock area by ele 
ments of UDT 1 and 3. 
E. P. Dupras 
LtCol, USMC 

MCS, Quantico, Va. 


Lowe and Behold 

. . . I take exception to the un 
warranted Lowe-blow (Message Cen- 
ter, Jan ’55) cast upon Basic School 
and “Poo-Bahs of MCS.” Certainly 
no competent instructors at Basic 
School or MCS have ever advocated 
the application of leadership to ad: 
vance incompetent NCOs in rank, 
let alone commission one to remove 
him from the command. 

Proper application of the princi 
ples of leadership will guide the 
officer to a more satisfactory solution 
to the problem of the inefficient 
NCO who can’t or won’t perform his 
duties properly. 

If he won’t perform his duties 
properly, leadership would require 
disciplinary action in most cases. If 
he can’t perform his duties properly, 
the board authorized by paragraph 
9453.3, MCM can make _ recom. 
mendations to the commanding of- 
ficer who can effect an administrative 
reduction in rank. 

W. P. Coscrov: 
Capt, USMC 
S-3 Basic School 
Quantico, Va. 
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THIS FLYING LABORATORY CARRIES A UNIQUE CARGO 


...many of tomorrow’s navigation and 


communications devices now being designed by 


Perhaps most widely-known at this time of all air- 
craft navigation aids pioneered by IT&T scientists 
is ILS (Instrument Low Approach System). Radio 
beams of ground transmitters activate two needle 
pointers on the plane’s indicator. When both are 
perfectly centered, the pilot knows he is directly in 
the center of the approach lane, and at the right 
ingle of descent for a perfect landing. 


IT&T for aircraft safety and efficiency. 


The interior of the “Flying Laboratory” of Federal 
Telecommunication Laboratories, a division of 
IT &T, is a veritable airborne workshop. Here, navi- 
gation aids for use at short and very long distances 
as well as for low approach and landing, and many 
other experimental radio and electronic devices are 
put through their paces under“in-service” conditions. 


Since the early days of flight, ITaT research has made many ; 
contributions to safer, more dependable flying. It began 


with the world’s first instantaneous direction finder. [t continued 
through ILS, air-to-ground radio, VHF airport direction finders, 
and greatly improved VHF omnidirectional radio range (VOR). 
Today, Navarho, Navascreen, two-color radar and Moving 
Target Indicator Radar promise great benefits for aircraft traffic 
control. And very important is IT &T’s newest crystal-controlled 
distance measuring equipment (DME) which, in combination 
with VOR, tells the pilot with uncanny accuracy his distance 
and direction to or from a known ground station. 
Years of experience in research, and high skill in production are 
important reasons why better performance is built into products 
for home, business and industry by the manufacturing divisions 
of IT«T—a great American trademark. 


Za.F 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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#® Recognized as one of the great- 
est military writers of all times, B. H. 
Liddell Hart was born in Paris, in 
October 1895. Educated and reared 
in England he entered the King’s 
Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry 
and embarked for 
France in 1915. 
Severely wounded 
in the war, he was 
finally placed on 
the retired list in 
1924 and devoted 
himself to the 
study of military 
science and his- 
tory. He has since written no fewer 
than 27 volumes on military history 
and tactics and has been acclaimed 
as a great military thinker. In his 
article Development of Night Ac- 
tion (page 12) he deals with one of 
his most successful theories and how 
it was developed in the British Army 
— the tactical importance of attack- 
ing under a “cloak of obscurity” — 
darkness, fog, or smoke. This type 
offensive action was successfully 
adopted by Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery in his campaigns from 1942 
onward. 










LIDDELL HART 


# Those who know how comfort- 
ing it was to have the Common- 
wealth Division on a flank or in 
support, in Korea, will be interested 
in reading The Commonwealth 
Staff by Capt R. B. 
Sheridan (page 52). 

The author en- 
listed in the Ma- 
rine Corps in 1945 
and in 1946 won 
an appointment 
to the Naval 
Academy, gradu- 
ating with the 
class of 50. After 
Basic School, he 
served as a rifle platoon leader at 
Camp Lejeune until he went to 
Korea in 1953 where, after a tour as 
a platoon leader in the 5th Marines, 
he was Liaison Officer for 25 Cana- 
dian Inf Brig. He finished up his 
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Korean tour as assistant S-3 of the 
5th Marines and upon his return to 
the States went to his present duty 
as OinC of the Academic School of 
MCI in Washington, D. C. 


# Because he felt that a great 
weapon was being grossly misused, 
Capt Orlo C. Paciulli wrote Fire 
Power Plus! (page 50). A graduate 
of the Naval Academy and the 
5th Basic Course, Capt Paciulli 
joined the staff of 
the 11th Marines 
just before the Ist 
MarDiv went to 
Korea. He was 
serving as a for- 
ward observer in 
January '51 when 
he was wounded 
and evacuated. 
After being dis- 
charged from the 
hospital in 1951 he went to Ft Sill, 
Okla, where he was a gunnery in- 
structor in the company grade Ar- 
tillery School. 

Last April he was ordered to the 
3d MarDiv in Japan and is still 
there as regimental survey officer 
for the 12th Marines. 





CAPT PACIULLI 


# The letter of thanks Capt R. H. 
PiehI sent us, after he received the 
$500 check he was awarded for Ist 
Prize, Group II, in the 1954 Marine 
Corps Association’s Essay Contest, 
bore a replace- 
ment draft, Camp 
Pendleton, date- 
line. We hope at 
this time, if he is 
on the high seas, 
that he is travel- 
ling in one of 
the more modern 
ships he mentions 
in his Our Neg- 
lected Shipping, 
and is not bulwarked in a transport 
of the type that inspired some dis- 
gruntled Marine to embellish the 
name Chaumont with a few added 
characters (see page 30). At any 
rate he’s no neophyte, having served 
2 years of sea duty as an enlisted 
man aboard the USS Idaho and the 
USS New Mexico before he entered 
the Naval Academy in 1942. Since 
his graduation from the Academy, 
Capt Piehl has been associated with 
tracked vehicles almost constantly at 
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home and abroad. Upon his return 
from Korea in 1951, he attended the 
Associate Armored Company Ofh- 
cers’ Course at Ft Knox and then 
went to the T & E Unit at Quantico 
where he was supervisory examiner 
for the Motor Transport’ and Am.- 
phibian Tractor Section until he re- 
ceived orders overseas again. 


#® Now a contributing editor for 
Time magazine, Lt Peter Braestrup 
collected his material for Back to 
the Trenches (page 32) -first hand. 
After being graduated with a BA 
degree in English 
from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1951 he 
he took graduate 
work at Officers’ 
Candidate Class 
at Parris Island 
and progressed 
through Basic 
School and the 
Ist Inf Tr Regt to 
the Ist MarDiv. 

He served as a platoon leader with 
G 3/5, the Ist SP Bn and with E 
2/7. He was wounded on OP “Reno” 
and evacuated to the States and St 
Albans hospital in December '52. 

Since his release to inactive duty, 
in addition to his writings in Time 
he has had articles published in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Readers’ Di- 
gest and other publications. 


LT BRAESTRUP 


#® The New Military Rifles (page 
36) was written for the GAZETTE by 
Capt Charles B. Haslam, Testing Offi- 
cer of the Marine Corps Equipment 
Board, because he felt that since 
Marines are known for their prowess 
with rifles they 
would be inter- 
ested in knowing 
what the future 
held in that re- 
spect. Capt Has- 
lam, a veteran of 
19 years’ service, 
has had a varied 
career in ord- 
nance work both 
as a civilian and 
Marine. In WWII he served as 
Ammo and Asst Ord Officer, 10th 
AAA Bn during the Solomon and 
Marshall Islands campaigns. Re 
cently, in Korea, he served both as 
CO and ExO for Maint Co, Ist Ord- 
nance Bn, Ist MarDiv. 
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Here, at the Scintilla Division of Bendix, the word SERVICE is much more than SCINTILLA 
the name of a department. It is a vitally important part of our over-all opera- 
tions. Together with Research, Engineering and Manufacturing—Service might DIVISION 
well be termed the fourth dimension of our business. 

To implement this policy of following through to see that every customer gets OF 
the full performance built into each product, the Scintilla Division has a world- 


ed wide service organization backed up by factory-trained service men strategically ° 
located to meet service emergencies. Bendix 


th Service data, covering installation, operation and repairs as well as adequate aviation coapoearion 
al distribution of parts, makes up a complete service program. 
Just another reason why the name Bendix has become “The Most Trusted SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


\th Name in Ignition.” 


nd 


Xe- : low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, turbo-jet engines and rocket 
as bre 14) ON, / Y aie motors . . . ignition analyzers . . . radio shielding harness and noise filters . . . 


rd- switches . . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


ire 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California e Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
955 Stepienson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ 512 West Avenue, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania ¢ -582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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“Night attacks continued to be a particular 
specialty of the British... 
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A CLOAK OF INVISIBILELY IS) THES 
et means of surprise, and better 
any armor as a means Of protec: 
cloak that 
tue provides nightly has the ad- 


mn. Moreover, the 


ntage of being more consistent and 
dictable than any artificial one. 
value, however, depends on the 
vee of training far more than in 
case of other tactical aids. Dark- 
sisa friend to the skilled soldier, 
acause of contusion to the un- 
led. 
itis also significant that apparent- 
night action has always been 
slected- by us, and developed only 
Asiatic armues. For our greatest 
ndicap has always been that oO! 
n forgetting lessons learned, and 
repeatedly slipping back after any 
» forward. Pt may thus be useful, 
d not merely of historical interest. 
» provide an account of the efforts 
ide between the wars. and of then 
ects, 
Night attacks were very tare in 





By B. H. Liddell Hart 


World War I. 
tunce to try such a course was all the 


Phe general reluc- 


more curious on the machine gun 
dominated battlefield. It was the 
maim factor im producing the pro- 
longed deadlock, vet it fost much ot 
its deadliness in conditions of poor 
visibility. A\dthough the ditheulty of 
assaulting a wellentrenched enemy 
mn daviight was universally recog 
nized, the possibilities of assaulting 
under cover of darkness were neg 
lected, except In minor attacks and 
raids, Commanders were so obsessed 
with the risks of contusion that they 
habitually chose the more certan 
risks of annihilation tea then (hoayps 
and stultification for thei plans. 
One of the few exceptions to this 


attack 


delivered by the Fourth Avia iia thie 


value of abstinence was the 


second phase of the Somme offensive 
on Tb July 1916, 

In the opening phase on | July es 
cessive reliance had been eae Onl 


the paralyzing effect of the 7-day 





bombardimient—trom 1500 guns con 


centrated on oa | d-amile) tront—and 
the infantey assault was launched in 
lull davlight, at 0730 hours, to en- 
sure good observation for the arti] 
leary. The Army Commander, Raw 
linson, privately felt some doubts 
but, as the official history itself 1 
cords, he “impressed on all at con 
ferences and other times that ‘noth 
my could exist at the conclusion 
of the bombardment am the area 
covered bv ait) and the mtantryy would 
only have to walk over and take 
POSsesslOn Lhe outcome was a toss 
of 60,000 men fora verve small gar 
of ground—only @r the right wing, 
and less than a mule at the deepest. 
It was the heavicse day's loss an the 
whole history of the British Army. 
During the next two weeks a series 
ot nibbling attacks brought the Brit 


ish right wing gradually closer to the 


German second line, about 2 myles 
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Wide World 


Somme 1916 —daylight attack netted 60,000 lost the first day 


behind the original front. Mean- 
while the Germans were deepening 
the fortified belt faster than the 
British could nibble into it, so that 
if the British waited until they were 
near enough the second line for close 
assault they were likely to be faced 
with a barrier as strong as on | July. 
But in trying to hasten the delivery 
of his next big blow, aimed to break 
through the second line on a 4-mile 
sector between Delville Wood and 
Bazentiri-le-Petit, Rawlinson had to 
reckon with the awkward fact that 
his righthand corps was still three- 
quarters of a mile distant from the 
enemy's second line. The solution 
he chose was that the troops should 
cross the exposed area in moonlight 
and storm the German line at 0325 
hours—before the sunlight was clear 
enough for the defending machine- 
gunners to see their targets. The as- 
sault was to be preceded by a hurri- 
cane bombardment of only 5 min- 
utes’ duration. 

In 1916 the idea of such a night 
advance and the idea of such a brief 
bombardment were both so fresh in 
revival as to shock orthodox opinion 
and appear a gamble. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Haig, was very 
dubious about the plan, but eventual- 
ly let Rawlinson have his way. The 
results were strikingly successful, and 
a complete break-through could have 
been achieved if the exploitation 
had matched the initial thrust. The 
cavalry came up in the evening, to 
make their first appearance on the 
battlefield since 1914, but merely 
showed the futility of horse-mounted 
troops as an instrument of exploita- 
tion in the machine gun age. 

The cost of the break-in on 14 
July was extraordinarily small com- 
pared with that on | July. Yet the 
enemy trenches were but slightly 


14 


damaged on the second occasion 
whereas they had almost been 
obliterated on the first—the enemy 
machine gunners then having moved 
out into the multitudinous shell- 
holes, which provided them with all 


too effective alternative fire-positions. 5 


One of my own most vivid memories 
from then on was the contrast be- 
tween the battlefield on 1 July, with 
thick swatches of khaki-clad corpses 
far outnumbering those in field-grey, 
and the battlefield on 14 July when 
the proportions were manifestly the 
reverse. The impact of that 1916 
impression had a lasting effect on my 
tactical thinking. When given the 
opportunity to write the post-war 
Infantry Training manual, I empha- 
sized the value of night action, of 
smoke, and of surprise in every 
form. But the prescriptions in the 
draft were watered down by the War 
Office before the new manual was 
finally issued. 

Among the points I emphasized at 
this time was that: “The cloak of 
darkness has the advantage over 
smoke in that it enables surprise in 
time — whereas smoke warns the 
enemy—as well as in direction and 
concentration. While surprise is the 
principal purpose in operating at 
night, this also gains security in two 
ways—security to plans, from air ob- 
servation; security to personnel, from 
air bombing and machine gun fire.” 

Ten years later, in the course of 
writing my history of the war, I was 
struck by the frequency with which 
there had been foggy conditions at 
the start of a number of the more 
successful offensives. This observa- 
tion prompted me to make an 
analysis of all the offensives launched 
on the Western Front during the 
war, and it became evident that fog 
—which provided a cloak of ob- 





had prevailed on almost every oc. 
casion when a deep and rapid 
penetration was achieved. One found 
that fog cloaked the French attack 
close to the Somme on the mornin 
of 1 July 1916. Fog cloaked the 
remarkably successful French of. 
fensives that autumn, which re. 
gained in two quick bites most of 
the ground lost during the pro- 
longed German offensive from Feb. 
ruary to July. Fog cloaked the great 
surprise stroke at Cambrai in No. 
vember 1917. Fog cloaked all the 
three breaks-through by the Ger. 
mans in 1918, but was absent in their 
three abortive offensives of 28 March, 
9 June, and 15 July. It shrouded 
the battlefield for the benefit of the 
British on the morning of 8 August 
1918, and came to the aid of the 46th 
Division when it broke the Hinden- 
burg Line on 28 September. These 
were only some of the most striking 
examples. 

Reflection on these facts suggested 
that, as the planners of an offensive 
cannot always reckon on there being 
a natural fog—especially in sum- 
mer, when other conditions are 
most favourable for an offensive—a 
greater effort should be made to 
develop alternative possibilities of 
cloaking the assault. One was to 
produce artificial fog, by finding a 
means of developing the smoke 
screen on a much bigger scale. The 
other was to utilize darkness—this 
being a consistently calculable daily 
cloak of obscurity. After reaching 
these conclusions, I started a cam- 
paign to exploit the potentialities of 
both these methods. To diminish 
their handicaps I urged (1) a much 
more thorough system of training in 
night operations; (2) scientific re 
search into the possibilities of pro- 
ducing artificial moonlight, provided 
as and when required — particularly 
for exploiting the initial break-in. 

My reasons for the latter proposal 
may be made clearer by reproducing 
here some passages from a lecture to 
the officers of Southern Command in 
1931 on “The Future of Infantry"— 
and later printed as a booklet: 

“Obscurity is the natural antidote 
to the machine gun and may prove 
a better antidote than armor in the 
long run. 

“Hence, I would urge that the 
chemical service might profitably 
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scurity for the assaulting troops— 
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concentrate its efforts on the produc- 
tion of artificial fog. I use the term 
not as a synonym for, but in distinc- 
tion to, the present smoke screen. 
This is helpful, but too local. I hope 
that we may explore the possibilities 
of covering a whole belt of country 
with fog. Its value is accentuated if 
we recognize that the true function 
of infantry is to disorganize the re- 
sistance, not merely to push it back. 

“For this reason, also, the revival 
of the night attack is due—overdue. 
jts morale ripples spread disorgani- 
zation far beyond the physical reach. 
And its risks of confusion are less 
than those of slaughter from ma- 
chine guns with an unobscured field 
of fire. The former risks can be re- 
duced by training, but even with 
hurriedly trained troops we have 
only to compare the results and cost 
of the attack on July Ist, 1916 with 
that on July 14th, to see that a clear 
light for the enemy machine guns is 
far the greater risk. 

“Is there any way to extend the 
physical reach of the night attack? 
This is worth consideration, for un- 
less we can there is a great danger of 
falling into a habit of launching 
attacks just before dawn in order 
that the exploitation may begin in 
daylight. Any regular habit is more 
dangerous in war, because more cer- 
tain of finding the opponent ready, 
than the greatest of hazards that 
possesses the sovereign virtue of un- 
expectedness. 

“Because light is so important for 
effective exploitation, I am led to 
speculate on the possibility of devel- 
oping artificial light as well as arti- 
ficial fog. In that case we might 
launch an attack to penetrate the 
enemy's position several hours be- 
fore dawn, and assist the process of 
exploitation by flood-lighting the 
battlefield until daylight arrives. 
Whether that flood-lighting might 
be done by a co-ordinated series of 
powerful flares dropped from air- 
craft, by super-flares of great inten- 
sity and duration fired from the 
ground, or by mechanized search- 
light groups, I do not presume to 
determine. That is a problem for 
light experts, not light infantry ex- 
perts, to explore. But one can per- 
ceive that artificial light would have 
one priceless advantage over natural 
light--that of being controllable. 
If two antagonists are in a darkened 
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Artificial moonlight — germinated in British theory 


room, the one who has his hand on 
the electric light switch has an in- 
calculable advantage.” 

Soon afterwards a powerful rein- 
forcement came from the publica- 
tion of the Official History of the 
Somme Battle. Its revelations about 
the opening assault came as a shock 
to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, Field Marshal Sir George 
Milne—who from 1915 on had 
been away from the Western Front, 
commanding in Macedonia. He ap- 
pointed a War Office Committee of 
8 generals to investigate the lessons 
of the war and whether they were 
being applied in the training man- 
uals and training of the Army. The 
primary conclusions were the need 
for surprise and the means of achiev- 
ing it; the development of night 
attacks; the conversion of a “break- 
in” into a “break-through” by an 
accelerated technique of exploita- 
tion — employing a completely me- 
chanized force, supported by assault 
aircraft and applying quickened 
means of intercommunication, fuller 
development of wireless, more for- 


ward command and less elaborate 
orders. Other points were the need 
tor developing the technique of, and 
training in, the counterattack and 
counteroffensive; the lightening of 
the soldier’s load; and the simplifica- 
tion of drill. 

Two of the key passages in this 
report were: 

“The conclusion is that move- 
ments by night may often be the 
only way of obtaining a tactical sur- 
prise, and attack by night the most 
economical way of crowning it by 
tactical victory. 

“We agree that the great impor- 
tance of a cloak of obscurity, dark- 
ness, fog or artificial smoke should 
be stressed, and in our training more 
attention be paid to: 

(a) moving at night on wide front- 

ages; 

(b) working in foggy weather; 

(c) the use of the compass. 

“A commander who selects the 
cffensive and fails to surprise his 
opponent has lost the main advan- 
tage which the offensive confers. 


“.. . attacks by night . . . it is 


Mechanized light — the advantage lies in control 
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British Info 
General Sir Frederick Pile 


doubtiul whether they are sufficient- 
ly practiced in peace training. . . 
night attacks are usually practiced 
by a wrong method. They are made 
the climax of the operation. This is 
wrong. They should usually be the 
prelude to further operations. If his 
surprise has come off, and his night 
attack has become a _ success, the 
commander has only been successful 
in a ‘break-in.’ .. .” 

The report was a big step tor- 
ward. Yet in the sequel only a few 
commanders made a serious effort to 
apply its recommendations about 
training for night action. The most 
intensive development of all was in 
Egypt, by Brigadier (later General) 
Sir Frederick Pile, commanding the 
Canal Brigade. In planning the 
maneuver season, it was decided “to 
fight entirely at night and sleep by 
day.” At first the troops were apt to 
get lost, so during the non-maneuver 
season they were made to go out for 
an hour or so every night into the 
desert and find their way about. 

Speaking of this period (1933-34) 
in his memoirs, and of the general 





outlook prevailing beforehand, Sir 
Frederick Pile says: 

“It was considered that an attack 
carried out by a company was pos- 
sible, but that attacks on a much 
larger scale had, in history, generally 
led to disaster. I believed that the 
reason such attacks had failed was 
that the troops had not been ade- 
quately trained for night work, and 
that with such training it should be 
possible to maintain direction just as 
easily by night as by day, with the 
added advantage that the number of 
casualties would be very greatly re- 
duced.” 

I have found in my files a copy he 
sent me of some training instructions 
he issued — characteristically pun- 
gent. They contain so much basic 
guidance which remains just as ap- 
plicable today, 20 years later, that it 
is well worth quoting them at some 
length: 

“We still regard a night operation 
as a very hazardous and uncertain 
thing. We are frightened of losing 
ourselves; we are frightened of the 
confusion that will arise, and we are 
not prepared to chance it unless all 
the circumstances are favorable. The 
fact is we have not put our whole 
hearts into this training for night 
operations; and yet the most difficult 
thing for an enemy to compete with 
is a night attack. Every advantage 
is on the side of the attacker. 

“There are certain principles. The 
troops must be well and continually 
exercised in working in the dark. 
There must be no fear that anybody 
will lose their way. . . . Continual 
halts in a night march are very tiring 
and bad for the troops. Having got 


Every advantage lies with the attacker at night 
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Troops must practice 


into the enemy’s position, we must 
have a lot of men on the ground. 
and here lies the big difference be 
tween a daylight and a night attack 
... Commanders must allot area ob 
jectives -to assaulting troops so that 
they can be certain that that particu. 
lar area in the objective will be 
cleared of the enemy and held. Com. 
manders themselves must be well up 
in the battle. Of course, as in all 
attacks, the simpler the plan the 
better, but that does not mean that 
one should go forward like a sledge. 
hammer. A _ well trained brigade 
should be capable of doing a flank 
march at night over unknown 
ground and carrying out an attack 
during the hours of darkness and 
arriving at its objective. 

“During this Training Season, all 
such attacks will be carried out as 
night operations, and will be carried 
right through till dawn. Efforts will 
be made to mix up companies and 
platoons, and so to practice the re. 
organization from the _ confusion 
which might result from a_ night 
attack. Reorganization from this 
confusion can well be practiced by 
companies during daylight, and this 
should be the first step. Company 
commanders can run a short scheme 
disorganizing their company and 
placing their sections and platoons 
in doubtful tactical situations, such 
as they might have reached on the 
conclusion of a night attack, and 
then, at a certain moment, letting 
platoon and section leaders reor 
ganize their commands. 

“In every platoon there are cer 
tain men better adapted than others 
to guide their units at night. These 
men must be encouraged and trained 
so that their special abilities may be 
available for their units. Headquar- 
ters, from battalions downwards, 
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. overcoming confusion 


should each have specialists capable 
of guiding their unit and ready at a 
moment’s notice to tell their com- 
mander exactly where they are. 

The results of these efforts are not 
hard to trace. The Canal Brigade at 
that time contained an extraordinary 
number of soldiers who made their 
mark in the next war. Lieutenant 
Colonel (later Field Marshal Vis- 
count) Montgomery commanded the 
Ist Royal Warwickshires. LtCol 
(later General Sir Harold) Franklyn 
commanded the Ist West Yorkshires, 
and his adjutant was Captain de 
Guingand, who was to be Mont- 
gomery’s Chief of Staff from Ala- 
mein onwards. Major (later LtGen 
Sir Alexander) Galloway was the 
Brigade Major, and in 1940 he had 
a hand in planning the night ad- 
vance across the desert that took the 
Italian army by surprise at Sidi Bar- 
rani. 

Montgomery, at first skeptical 
about night action, became an. ar- 
dent convert. Describing the change, 
Pile says in his memoirs: 

“Monty, who had been at one 
time opposed to night tactics on a 
large scale, brought off on one exer- 
cise a 7-mile approach march in the 
dark, followed by an attack with the 
whole of his battalion against a bat- 
talion of Guards, which he surprised 
and put completely in the bag. I 
often wonder whether, when he was 
planning the great Battle of El Ala- 
mein, that bloodless triumph re- 
mained in his mind.” 

For on returning to Egypt in 1942, 
to take over command of the Eighth 
Army, Montgomery exploited night 
action repeatedly as his key method 
of breaking into the enemy’s de- 
fenses. The opening assault at Ala- 
mein, on 23 October 1942, was 
launched an hour after midnight. 
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The further thrusts were mostly 
made under the cloak of darkness — 
and Rommel says in his Papers: 
“Night attacks continued to be a 
particular specialty of the British.” 
That was demonstrated again when 
breaking into the Mareth line, the 
Wadi Akarit line, the Enfidaville 
line and the enemy’s final line cov- 
ering Tunis — May 1943.” 

The development of artificial 
moonlight as an aid to night action 
was more tardy, and it did not come 
into use until the invasion of Nor- 
mandy in 1944. But it played an 
important part in the later stages of 
the war. Montgomery paid high 
tribute to its value in his final des- 
patch: “The tendency to do more 
and more by night has been greatly 
facilitated by the provision of ‘arti- 
ficial moonlight.’ ” 


@ AFTER SO MUCH PROOF, and such 
striking proof, of what night action 
can achieve, it is depressing to hear 
that another slip back has occurred 
during the decade following World 
War II. 


The slip-back also seems to have 
extended to night action by armored 
forces — the potentialities of which 
were strikingly demonstrated as far 
back as 1926. Practice produced 
such a pitch of skill that cross-coun- 
try operations in the dark became 
nearly as fast as in daylight. These 
efforts paid a high dividend in the 
opening campaign in North Africa. 
The night break-through at Ed 
Duda on 26 November 1941 by the 
44th Royal Tanks under LtCol H. 
C. J. Yeo not only achieved the link- 
up with the besieged Tobruk garri- 




















Field Marshal Montgomery 


son, but was largely decisive in caus- 
ing Rommel to abandon his counter- 
stroke. The night attack at Bardia 
on 1 January 1942, by the same 
troops, was decisive in producing the 
fall of that fortress. 

But it becomes all too evident in 
examining the records of armored 
operations in World War II that 
the standard and practice of night 
action began to slip during the war 
—as the original trained personnel 
became casualties. Moreover, there 
has been all too little sign of a revi- 
val since the war either in the way 
of intensive training or in the devel- 
opment of technical aids. 

A fresh step forward is overdue. 
In the last few years it has come 
to be recognized that the new condi- 
tions of warfare in the atomic era 
call for a far greater degree of dis- 
persion than ever before, and much 
progress has been made towards de- 
veloping a technique of “controlled 
dispersion.” But there is also urgent 
need of developing the skilled use of 
“obscurity” in every form. US @ MC 


Peacetime training of the Canal Brigade paid off at El Alamein 
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to be won at the international matches 


By MajGen Merritt A. Edson 


From an editorial in The American Rifleman, 
January 1955 


# JUsT ABOUT ONE MONTH AGO, IN 
the early twilight hours of Novem- 
ber 27, the curtain rolled down on 
the last act of the 36th World 
Shooting Championships. The set- 
ting was at the Conejo Blanco, in 
the Military Valley, where the new- 
est and most modern of shooting 
ranges now stands. The place — 
Caracas, Venezuela. The last winner 
had been announced; the last indi- 
vidual award had been made. The 
lists had been closed and would not 
again be open until 1958. 
Twenty-eight of the 55 member 
nations in the International Shoot- 
ing Union had been represented in 
the 15 World Championship events 
by one or more competitors. Nine- 
teen countries had entered complete 
teams in one or more of the 13 team 


championships at stake. 
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There’s a greater prize than the Laurel 


Challenge to our 





The United States was one of 
these latter. After a series of elimi- 
nation events beginning at the Re- 
gional Matches last Spring and end- 
ing with the final tryouts at Fort 
Benning on November 6, the cream 
of the crop was selected for the trip 
to Caracas; 10 rifle shooters; 11 pis- 
tol shooters; and 8 skeet shooters 
who, under the rules, could compete 
for individual awards only, since no 
skeet team championship was in- 
cluded in the program. Without any 
doubt, this was the strongest aggre- 
gation of shooters this country has 
sent abroad in the last quarter-cen- 
tury. Without a doubt, also, they 
performed as well as they were ex- 
pected to perform. 

Our relative position with respect 
to other teams was much the same 
as in 1952, with this exception: The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was not represented in the matches 
at Oslo, whereas there was a very 
strong Russian contingent at Ca- 
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racas. When the smoke cleared 
away, the Russians had amassed the 
amazing total of 9 team and 8 indi- 
vidual championships — all but 3 of 
them with new world records. This 
was an exhibition of shooting skill 
that was beautiful to watch and a 
challenge to every individual who 
believes in the fun — and the serious 
aspects — of competitive shooting as 
one of the factors in marksmanship 
proficiency. 

How did this come about? To 
those who know competitive shoot- 
ing, I believe the answer was obvi- 
ous. Certainly their team had no 
better equipment than that of other 
nations. In fact, some weapons and 
some of the ammunition was of the 
same manufacture as that used by 
the US team. Although the men 
were individually and collectively 
excellent shooters, none of them 
were ‘supermen.’ There were any 
number of other competitors who 
are potentially as good or better 
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The US Team at Caracas 


than their best. 

The real answer lies in the im- 
portance which the Russians attach 
to winning any competitive event 
they enter — and the methods they 
follow to achieve that objective. 

In the same manner as the United 
States Marine Corps used to build 
its basic marksmanship and com- 
petitive programs with our National 
Rifle Matches in mind, so did the 
Russians set their sights on the 1954 
World Championships. Just as a 
Marine who showed ability in local 
post tournaments went on to Divi- 
sion or Regional matches and then 
to the Marine Corps Championships 
and a chance for a berth on the “Big 
10” at Perry—so did the Russians 
progress from the local level through 
civic, provincial and state tourna- 
ments to a place on the National 
Shooting Team. 

At Caracas, the Russian team 
looked and performed like one of 
our own top service teams at Camp 
Perry, while teams representing the 
other nations resembled in many re- 
spects the National Guard and 
civilian teams assembled at Perry. 
The latter may be potentially as 
good as the Marines or the Army; 
the difference lies in the lack of time, 
money and the material means to 
select and train their teams in a 
similar manner. 

The Russian team was a national 
team in the true sense of the word. 
Just as the Marine Corps and the 
Army furnished rifles and ammuni- 
tion for basic training and _ local 
competitions, so does the Soviet gov- 
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ernment provide rifles and ammuni- 
tion for the basic training and local 
competitive program of all their 
citizens. Just as our military services 
provide better equipment, better 
ammunition and higher quality 
training and competition for those 
men who show promise, so does the 
Soviet government foster and en- 
courage their good shooters with 
similar assistance. There is also the 
incentive in Russia of better living 
conditions and special privileges for 
those marksmen who reach the top. 

Shooting is one of the very few 
sports in which we engage that has 
a direct bearing on our national de- 
fense. All too often we overlook this 
fact—a fact that can be overlooked 
no longer in the light of what 
happened to us in Caracas. 

Formalized shooting over a known- 
distance course is by no means the 
alpha and omega of marksmanship 
training. On the other hand it is 
here and only here that a man can 
learn the characteristics of his weap- 
on and gain the confidence in his 
own ability that makes him a willing 
and courageous marksman on the 
battlefield. It is also that phase of 
marksmanship training that can be 
taught universally to the youth of 
the nation—in local clubs and on 
club and municipal ranges through- 
out the country. 

Competitive shooting is part and 
parcel of marksmanship training. 


The Marine Corps recognized that 
truth when I was closely associated 
with its marksmanship program 20 
years ago. In the process of develop- 
ing, selecting and training its Na- 
tional Match Rifle Team, it creates 
a Corps of trained marksmen whose 
skill is world renowned. 

In exactly the same way, the Soviet 
Union, in the process of developing, 
selecting and training its Interna- 
tional Shooting Team, is creating a 
nation of marksmen. 

In a troubled world, whose mod- 
ern instruments of war have en- 
hanced rather than diminished the 
value of the rifle, this is a matter of 
concern to each one of us. It is my 
firm conviction that the answer to 
the bomb is dispersion; that the 
answer to airborne attack, to guer- 
rilla warfare and to subversive activ- 
ities lies in a free citizenry univer- 
sally trained to handle small arms 
safely and effectively. 

With a system of universal marks- 
manship training which is possible 
within this framework — provided 
sufficient funds are made available 
to implement it—we can more than 
meet the challenge of another 
Caracas. We can be rejuvenated as 
a Nation of Marksmen; we can field 
a team of International shooters 
second to none, that can hold its 
own against all comers; we can be- 
come, in truth, a bastion of strength 
in the free world. US # MC 





We can field a team that will hold its own 
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SOP 


NIGHT RAIDS 


Nicholson. Jr. 





By Maj D. dD. Confusion will reign supreme 








@ InN A KOREAN-STYLE STATIC DE- 
fense, action against the enemy is 
limited. In such a situation, where 
opposing forces seldom leave de- 
veloped defense positions to capture 
additional ground, the importance 
of raids is increased. 

Raids are operations which attack 
enemy positions without intention 
of permanently holding them. They 
are conducted to (a) capture prison- 
ers, (b) destroy enemy, enemy posi- 
tions and enemy material, (c) gain 
information about the enemy, (d) 
draw enemy attention from other 
operations and (e) harass the enemy, 
keeping him off balance. 

“The book” lists still another raid 
mission: “to inspire confidence and 
aggressiveness in the raiding troops.” 
Every now and then Marines 


walloped the Chinese with a daylight 
raid but, because of the way the 

























in a night raid if a step-by-step 


procedure is not followed 


enemy fought, most raids were made 
at night without support or illumi- 
nation. No other kind of raid can 
hope for complete surprise. That's 
true even with the best use of sup- 
porting arms and illuminating 
means. Surprise is all-important 
when fighting an enemy who knows 
how to use observed artillery and 
mortar fire and who quickly counter- 
attacks every probe that comes at 
his positions. 

Marine infantry and supporting 
units learned a lot about night raids 
in Korea. Many of the lessons 
learned are summed up in a Stand- 
ing Operating Procedure which fol- 
lows as the backbone of this article. 
At first glance many points in the 
SOP may appear to be simple gob- 
bledygook. Notes in the margin ex- 
plain the various elements of the 
SOP. 
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Headquarters 
lst Battalion, 1St Marines 

Jst Marine Division, (Reinf), FM 

c/o Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, 
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BATTALION ORDER) 

NUMBER....10-55): Night Raids, Standing 

Operating Procedure fo 

Encl: (1) Pre= and Post-raid schedule 
€ ——— 
. 1 This headquarters will issue a frag )or opera- 
" tion order for each night raid. Such orders shall 
: refer to this SOP. QA rcheartel “ree aluraya 
) 2. Prior to execution of the raid, S-3 shall aged ae round aunclar 
g ascertain which platoon the company commander has ‘ 
t designated for the operation. -S-3 shall then ar- lo he Ate 
‘ range for the platoon leader and other select barteune’ offen. said thet- 
| personnel to make an aerial reconnaissancefof the 


objective areas and routes thereto. Che actmial race Amer 


t 3. At 0900 on the day prior to the day of the Co unfold. aa the 
operation, the raid unit,’ with attachments, shall nek. ( A / ’ wt 
4 report to the Battalion CP. Headquarters Commandant M fel 
s i Shall provide a bivouac for: the unit in the CP (coe rn Sn 7d. 25> ale 
5 area, arrange for meSSing and billeting the unit, | 











y provide normal special services facilities after the # 
| jrehearsalf and the operation. 








4. The S-3 (in co-ordination with S-4) shall super- 
e vise the test firing of all raid unit weapons 
schedule showers for raid unit personnel and pro- 
vide transportation for implementing enclosure (1). 
The Supply Officer shall replace weapons and issue 
other equipment as required. 
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BATTALION ORDER NUMBER 10-55 (cont'd) 





c commander_or executive 
accompany the raid unit to maintain liaison between 
the Raid Commander and this headquarters and to con- 
duct the rehearsal under the general Supervision 

f S-3. 





Uniform and Equipment: 
ae (1) Summer.NUpfaded or new_utili in 


boots or field shoes with eggings, helmets with 
green side camouflage cover out and armored vests 
w ili isc S- Tape all loose clothing 


; and tape trousers on outside leggings op boots. 
ee (2) Winter. White camouflage parkas or in- 


: uthen AAdfamg | provised white hoods, "Thermo" boots, appropriate 


winter cap and gloves. 


Vi . ve Aruek. We b. Two (2) first aid packets left rear trouser 














pocket. 





c. Basic load ammunition in pockets and 
bandoleers. 





(2) fragmentation grenades taped in 
Jlity coat pocket. 





Assistant automatic riflemen: 2 pound cha 
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BATTALION ORDER NUMBER 10-55 














f.\ Raid Commander 
= take on 


in code. 


platoon sergeant, 
eSignated pyrotech 










411 
2n 
n= 



























° qa 
h. All personnel not assignedf/ base of fire A ¥ ” 
mission d_ with ; base of fire \ «+ . a 
armed with maximum BARs and MGs. Fix bayonets on —.. 
all bayonet-carrying weapons. b unr Te 
’ : fuel AL i 
lg, i. Squad leaders take wire cutters and field Ti pAotl “pp 


glasses. Lar Lut te 
j. Take at least one nylon stretcher per squad. & comp ot 








ing 10 ( vaca 
k. Personnel designated by Communications Whe Z; 7 4 12 WrQ 
a Officer and Raid Commander carry communications wire So fther 














and blinker tube. \\avaitele. | 


7. Weapons Company Commander shall provide charges . 
on required by foregoing paragraph and_ instruct assist- Wear-t Crm Ae 
ad ant automatic riflemen in their use. . 


8. Heavy Machine Gun Platoon Leader i ; 
leaders on safety limits for guns firgfng from cover Lime. A 3 . 
ing position. * \ 
9. Supporting Arms Co-odinator andjfArtillery io powed gota , - 
Liaison Officer together )repare fir é Aen d f 
7 f 


[Thin aernate mand 


















Sr Le ae 





rasa mame a 


(MX 3066) greermutid 
\ § j< * ond facing Qa. Coutinuceyg coprerdsGig~7 
pt er fon tpt ar Metieast tall wild, Cooael 
: 2S pected Aeeanld platoon froudly outing. Obd- 
(. af: Kaw alyle ee. agusak Lht 



































BATTALION ORDER NUMBER 10-55 (cont'd) 


for operation, including smokef/to cover withdrawal. 
Artillery Liaison Officer request air observer on 
Station morning after operation at earliest possible 
nour. 


10. Members of raiding party shall habitually 
camouflage their faces with camouflage paints or 
dirt and mud. 


ll. Identification: 














a. Leaders wear\two vertical 6-inch strips 


white tape on each arm. 


b. Corpsmen wear two 6-inch strips white tape 
crossed on each arm. 


c. Other individuals wear one vertical 6-inch 
white tape on each arm. 


. ad Ali hands k_ back of shoes or boots,with 
2-inch strip whit&tape. 











e. Substitf{ite black tape when white garments 
are worn. 


12. The raiYunit's parent company shall always 
brief a stayaby it to relieve or rescue the raid- 
ing party yh case of an emergency. 
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BATVALION ORDER NUMBER 10-55 (cont'd) 


° 1ication between the raidin artyand 
parent unit and/or bases of fire Shall habitually 
be by wire, blinker and radio. Communications 


shall be resorted to in the order listed and all 
transmissions Shall be kept to a minimum, 








14. AS Soon as the tactical plan is firm, the S-3 
shall inform the S-4 who shall, in co-operation 
with Forward Air Controller and_the Medical Officer 
develop the ion plan.f Helicopter Squadron 
shall be requested to ghpeck helicopter evacuation 
strips prior to the operation. 








15. Mine clearance teams take white cross of 12- 
inch cloth strips. Stake out to j that 

can't be readily removed or disffrmed. All individ- 
uals pass to right of cross. 


BY ORDER OF LYEUTENANT COLONEL REDHOT, 

















R. M. RETICENT, 
Major, U. S. Marine Cor 
Executive Officer. 


DISTRIBUTION: B 
OFFICIAL: 

D. K. WONDERING, 
2aLt, USMCR, 
Adjutant. 
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Pre=- and Post-raid Schedule 
_N-Night minus 1) 


0900 Raid unit with attachments/report Bn CP; 
T hug Wea the mere set up in bivouac area, 


if Che 0930 Commence (exchangingfand/or drawing weapons 
























and test firing. 


proveene£ 1100 Draw new utility clothing as available; 
Pee aj *Oo Cruyfianey draw necessary communication gear; 


draw tape for marking uniforms. 








Dinner. 






Company Commander or Executive Officer, 
S-3A, Raid Commander and squad leaders 


( . LZ conduct reconnaissance of rehearsal area. 
’ Remainder of unit take showers or go on 
o, prhawr swimming party (Season permitting). 


1500 S-2, Communications Officer, Raid Com- 


mander, Company Commander or Executive 
Officer brief raid unit. 
























Early supper for all personnel involved 
in rehearsal. 





Depart CP for rehearsal area. 
Walk through raid in daylight. 


rt CP to replace 
raid unit on MLR. 


riefing by Raid Commander, S-3 
and company officer. 





Dress rehearsal (Aggressors may be used). 


Return CP; served hot coffee. 
he offer thee 


ENCLOSURE (1) 
























0430 
0830 
0930 
1000 


1130 


1200 


1300-1700 Rope 


1730 Dinner. 
1900 Depart CP for detrucking area prior Heep pur prople salty 
movement assembly area; Provisional 
Platoon depart CP to replace raid unit ‘ gid 
on MLR. aud 
N Night plus 1 Cobhoweg Ake Taarunty, 
Raid unit return CP. lr 
0430 Provisional Platoon return CP. 
0800 Breakfast. | 
0900-1200 Holiday routine SUMMARY ; 
1200 Dinner. An SOP is a great help to any 
1300 Sets waht veteen Wk unit; if based on sound information; 
if kept current; if thoroughly pro- ; 
mulgated; if thoroughly understood; 
if it doesn’t destroy initiative and 
ENCLOSURE (1) if it works. The SOP discussed above 


Y/Y QAncther POO! My sewer / Wo time a new raid operation or frag 
sman could ta R And 
eg Fed caging Crterckeg\ tion. 
agen Te , 


A 


contained in Field Manuals and 
i y loads frrwnd or other pertinent publications. 
‘ US #@ MC 




























N-NIGHT 
Provisional Platoon return CP. 
Reveille for raid unit. 
Breakfast for raid unit. 


Complete test firing repaired weapons; 
complete drawing all required gear; 
study plans; nications 1 and 


Leaders study communications code and plan ; 


unit leaders check all equipment. 
























Interpreter review appropriate enemy 
language phrases. 





Dinner. 








rn Sunda 
or swimming party. 


including showers 














2 was followed to the “T” for many 
| small unit operations which were 
successful. Although reviewed each 











order was issued — usually at least 





once a week —it stood for several 
months without requiring modifica- 


t 
z In this case, as well as in the case 
ajn nipé ° of ait other mpl however, it should 
‘ be stressed that an SOP supplements 
fr" He SULR wea 





| SEED 


but does not supplant instructions 














In a Naval age of speed and progress 


our troops are still going off to war 


in old, slow, inadequate transports 


MARINE CORPS” 
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SI Pal 


PRIZE ESSAY 


ASSOCIATION 


NEGLECTED 
SHIPPING 


By Capt Robert H. Piehl 


@ ONE CANNOT FAIL TO BE IM- 
pressed by the many improvements 
made in our Navy's fighting ships 
since the end of World War II. The 
USS Aggressive, with a laminated 
wooden hull and with engines and 
equipment made of non-magnetic 
alloys, is the latest word in mine- 
sweepers. The USS Dealey, proto- 
type for a new destroyer-escort, is 
equipped with the most modern gear 
for offensive and defensive antisub- 
marine warfare and convoy escort 
duty and has extremely effective 
antiaircraft armament. The world’s 
first atomic submarine has undergone 
sea trials. In tests on the Idaho 
desert, the prototype of her Mark I 
engine, housed in a section com- 
pletely submerged in water, simu- 
lated a crossing of the Atlantic at top 
speed. It was never necessary to shut 
down the reactor or even to “sur- 
face.”” Certainly our Navy cannot be 
accused of not keeping in step with 
the times, at least with respect to its 
fighting ships. 

Not to be outdone in tactical and 
technical progress, the Marine Corps 
has been forging full speed ahead 
in exploiting the capabilities of the 
helicopter for military use. Some 








long-range planners predict that the 
helicopter will one day soon sup- 
plant the LVT and, to a certain ex- 


- tent, the LCVP. Their plans en- 
vision making amphibious assaults 
in division strength by helicopter, 
transporting both troops and _ heli- 
copters to the objective area in high- 
speed converted escort carriers. 

Although proponents of the heli- 

copter claim that its potentialities 
are virtually untapped, there is little 

IM- likelihood that in the foreseeable 
nts future it can transport such heavy 
Lips items as tanks, self-propelled artil- 
Che lery weapons, bulldozers and other 
ited equipment regarded by many as es- 
and sential in the early stages of am- 
etic phibious operations of the future. 
ine- | A certain amount of dependence will 
ItO- still have to be placed, therefore, on 
_ Is the “workhorse of the amphibious 
ear fleet,” the LST and on her big 
ub- sister, the LSD. 
ort What startling developments, 
ive then, have taken place in the field 
ld’s of assault shipping? Unfortunately, 
one our record of progress in this respect 
iho seems rather dismal when compared 
k I with the great strides made in the 
ym- improvement of our fighting ships. 
nu- Although a new LST with increased 
op speed and larger cargo and troop 
ut capacity, and an LSD which is 
ur- slightly larger and_ considerably 
be faster, have made their appearance, 
ith production of these ships is proceed- 
its ing at a snail’s pace. 

Admittedly, the problem of de- 
nd veloping equipment for the am- 
‘ps phibious assault is of prime im- 
ad portance to the Marine Corps. But 


he after the landing has been made, it 


is always necessary to build up the 
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beachhead to insure that we can 
hold onto what we've acquired. Or, 
as in Korea, we may. be faced with 
a situation requiring enormous 
quantities of supplies for a _pro- 
tracted overland campaign. In 
either case, we would be extremely 
optimistic, indeed, to think that we 
could deliver the required quantities 
of supplies by transport aircraft or 
by helicopter. As a guide in our esti- 
mate of the problem, we are told 
that the Okinawa campaign re- 
quired the shipment of over 2 mil- 
lion measurement tons (40 cubic ft. 
each). So let’s face the facts squarely. 
We're still going to have to rely 
heavily on the ocean-going cargo 
ship. 

In wars of the future, we must 
consider several factors when discuss- 
ing shipping. First, in order to reach 
their destinations safely, these ships 
must make their way through sub- 
marine-infested waters and under 
frequent threat of air attack. The 
shorter the trip, the less hazardous. 
Therefore, one important require- 
ment is a reasonable rate of speed. 


Speed is also important because it 
increases the number of trips a ship 
can make in a given period of time. 

Secondly, modern warfare calls for 
a high degree of dispersion. A large 
number of ships concentrated in a 
small sea area, waiting to be un- 
loaded, would present a very worth- 
while target for atomic weapons or 
conventional bomber attacks. When 
warning of such attacks came, the 
ships would undoubtedly have to do 
what was done at Guadalcanal — 
stand out to more maneuverable 
waters, probably before unloading 
was completed—and thereby leaving 
the troops ashore in dire lovistical 
straits. So a second requirement for 
these ships is that they must be 


capable of being unloaded very 
rapidly. 
Does the bulk of our present 


cargo fleet meet these requirements? 
The answer to this question was 
given by Secretary of the Navy 
Thomas in a recent speech in Bos- 
ton, in which he declared that 80 
per cent of the US maritime fleet 
will be obsolete in 8 to 10 years and 





























USS Chaumont — Marines embellished her name 


that 90 per cent of it already is too 
slow for wartime use. Needless to 
say, he stressed urgency of embark- 
ing upon a vast construction pro- 
gram. 

A number of improvements have 
been made in cargo ships in recent 
years, to be sure. For example, the 
USNS Pvt Leonard C. Brostrom 
(TAK 255), which has been termed 
the foremost heavy-lift ship in the 
world, has hydraulically-operated 
folding hatch covers which can be 
opened by one man in less than 5 
minutes. Also, this ship is equipped 
with two 150-ton booms, capable of 
lifting any of our tanks, and four 
10-ton booms. It has two 100-foot 
holds with hatch openings measur- 
ing 75 by 36 feet. Such ships, how- 
ever, are the exception rather than 
the rule. 

Some attempt is being made to 
modernize the 1,500 Liberty ships in 
our mothball fleet. General Electric 
was recently awarded a contract to 
install a gas turbine and a con- 
trollable-pitch propeller in one of 
them. Another is to have a steam 
turbine power plant installed. 


Others are to get new types of cargo 
handling gear. But the inadequacy 
of this program is illustrated by the 
amount of money authorized to be 
spent: 12 million dollars during the 
current fiscal year, a mere drop in 
the bucket in view of the enormity 
of the task. 

A surprising note was sounded 
just recently when the Secretary of 
the Army announced a “sea-train” 
plan, in which trucks will be fully 
loaded in the US, highballed to port, 
rolled into specially designed ships, 
and at the end of the sea voyage, un- 
loaded to complete their trip. If 
proven successful, this plan should 
do much to reduce ship loading and 
unloading when transporting sup- 
plies between commercial seaports, 
such as between San Diego and 
Pusan. 

In addition to the requirements 
for carrying large quantities of sup- 
plies overseas, there will continue 
to be a need for a means of trans- 
portation to deliver troops to our 
far-flung battlefields. We have al- 
ready mentioned the converted 
escort carrier, but surely we will run 
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out of obsolete escort carriers to 
convert before long. And air trans. 
port, although holding promise for 
the distant future, must remain 
auxiliary for the time being to the 
more economical and practical 
ocean-going troop transport. 

In the March 1919 issue of the 
Marine Corps GAZETTE there were 
listed ‘‘a few live topics on which 
articles are requested,” including, 
“What type of transport is_ best 
suited to Marine Corps needs?” In 
an earlier article in the Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings in 1914, Ist Lt 
Henry N. Manney, Jr., USMC, 
stated, “The trouble with the ships 
in present use is that they were 
neither built nor altered for trans- 
port service, nor ever intended to be 
transports.” Unfortunately this is a 
situation which has continued to 
plague us throughout the years. The 
inadequacy of some of our erstwhile 
troop transports was perhaps best 
illustrated by the story about the 
Chaumont, which was used to carry 
Marines to the Far East during the 
period between World Wars. This 
ship achieved notoriety when one of 
its Marine passengers expressed his 
opinion of her living accomodations 
by painting the following under- 
neath the ship’s name on the bow: 
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During World War II and the 
Korean police action, complaints 
about troop transports continued to 
mount. While some of the dissatis- 
faction can be attributed to normal 
troop griping about shipboard con- 
ditions, some of the complaints are 
well-founded. Many of the objec- 
tions would be eliminated if we were 
to design a ship specifically for the 
purpose of transporting troops, tak- 
ing the following points into con- 
sideration, in addition to the obvi- 
ous requirement for greater speed: 

1. Better messing facilities should 
be provided. All too frequently, 
troops have to stand in line almost 
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Berthing —a fine patina of BO 






continuously for meals. Some at- 
tempt to alleviate this situation is 
lrequently made by feeding only 
twice a day. In many cases, the 
morale problem then assumes greater 
proportions than the feeding prob- 
lem would have. 

2. There is an urgent need for 
improved water-making facilities on 
the transports of the future. Salt 
water showers and water hours 
should become memories of the past. 

3. The transport of tomorrow 
should be air-conditioned. Radical 
as this idea may seem, it would pay 
tangible dividends by maintaining 
health, comfort and morale en route, 
and would deliver fresh and battle- 
ready troops to their destination. 












Air-conditioning would reduce the 
laundry load and the need for 
showers, thereby conserving the 
ship’s fresh water supply. It would 
reduce the tendency toward seasick- 
ness, or would alleviate the discom- 
fort of those unfortunates who get 
seasick at the slightest provocation. 
And finally, a somewhat delicate 
point, it would minimize the un- 
pleasant body odors that are inevita- 
ble in crowded troop berthing com- 
partments. 

Actually, air-conditioning is al- 
ready a reality, on a very limited 
scale. Nine transports of the MSTS 
nucleus fleet have been air-condi- 
tioned to date. One of these, the 
USNS Blatchford, recently made a 
run from Piraeus, Greece to Bang- 
kok, Thailand with troops of several 
nations aboard. En route, some of 
the officer passengers requested — 
and got—permission to sleep in the 
air-conditioned troop spaces rather 
than the quarters assigned them. At 
the completion of the trip, through 
the always hot Indian Ocean, the 
ship’s medical officer reported that 
there had not been a single case of 
heat exhaustion, heat prostration or 
even heat rash. 

There are other minor points 
which could be provided on trans- 
ports, such as some sort of security 
lor weapons so that they don’t go 
adrift, small lockers where personal 
articles can be kept safe from theft 
and better lighted areas. Also, there 
should be adequate space for holding 
instruction. If berthing compart- 
ments were air-conditioned and well- 


Troops in combat get their share of discomfort 
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lighted, the squares of the hatches in 
troop compartments would be ideal 
for this purpose. 

To those who pride themselves on 
being able to endure any of the 
rigors of troop life aboard transports 
and scoff at these recommended im- 
provements, it is pointed out that 
troops in combat get their share of 
discomfort, and on the way over or 
back, rate the very best that can be 
provided for them. 

Much discussion has appeared in 
the press in the past year or so about 
the “new look” in defense. One of 
the mainstays of this concept is that 
we will maintain highly mobile, 
powerful striking forces, both Ma- 
rine Corps and Army, to be deployed 
quickly to the scene of any future 
conflagration. Some of these “forces- 
in-readiness” are capable of mount- 
ing out in 10 days or less. But the 
effectiveness of these forces is going 
to be largely nullified unless we can 
provide the means to transport them 
with their equipment to the combat 
theater quickly and efficiently. As- 
sault shipping, cargo ships and trans- 
ports which meet the requirements 
of modern war must be readily avail- 
able. We cannot rely on having the 
opportunity to construct new ships 
and modernize existing ones after 
the “bell has sounded.” We should, 
therefore, immediately embark up- 
on an ambitious and realistic pro- 
gram of ship construction and 
modernization which will in the 
near future bring our surface ship- 
ping up to the level of our other 
technological developments. US @ MC 
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The Ist MarDiv may be headed home, 
but new platoon leaders should still get 


acquainted with situations imposed 


upon small units by trench warfare 


@ DwvRING THE LAST 18 MONTHS OF 
the Korean conflict, Marines found 
themselves in a situation which the 
Corps had not faced since World 
War I—trench warfare. But there 
were differences. This time it was 
Bunker Hill instead of Mont Blanc, 
and the Hook instead of Chateu- 
Thierry; and the Marines’ mission 
was not to attack, but to defend a 
main line of resistance. 

The enemy was numerically supe- 
rior; he was patient and resourceful, 
and increasingly well-supplied with 
artillery and mortars. As the stale- 
mate went on, he steadily increased 
his pressure against Marine units, 
seeking to wrest away dominant ter- 
rain to guarantee a strong line on 
the high ground when the shooting 
stopped. To counter the Chinese 
“creeping offensive” Marines relied 
on tactical air, co-ordinated support- 
ing fires, mobile reserves, aggressive 
raiding parties and patrols. All these 
measures were designed to defend 
the MLR. And on the MLR, Ma- 
rine riflemen in Korea spent most of 
their time. 

Behind its outposts, minefields and 
barbed wire, the Ist Marine Division 
MLR, like that of the other divi- 
sions in the Eighth Army, was essen- 
tically a single, continuous trench, 
linking automatic weapons emplace- 
ments. Built as a line rather than as 
a series of unit perimeters, the for- 
ward-slope MLR effectively stopped 
enemy units from infiltrating to the 
rear. By the time the war ended, it 
had become a formidable barrier to 
any major enemy push. 

Where friendly hill outposts in no 
man’s land shielded the MLR 
against enemy observation and sur- 
prise attack, the line could be 
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manned and developed with relative 
impunity. Where no such buffers 
were maintained, the MLR was sub- 
ject to small unit probes, daily 
harassing fires and the threat of all- 
out attack. Night after night the 
rifle companies, backed by support- 
ing arms, had to be prepared to deal 
with the full force of enemy attack 
and to hold at all costs until rein- 
forcements came up from the rear. 

To defend its extended frontage 
(ranging from 1,000-2,000 yards or 
more) the rifle company was heavily 
beefed up with attached weapons 
and personnel. Freed from the bur- 
den of backpacking their ammuni- 
tion, company mortarmen and ma- 
chine gunners often manned double 
their normal quota of weapons. The 
attached machine gun section from 
Weapons Co often supplied crews 
for 4 heavy .30s plus a valuable brace 
of .50s to provide long-range support 
for outposts and patrols. 

Where terrain permitted, the com- 
pany commander got tanks and 75- 
mm recoilless rifles in direct support. 
Mortar and artillery FO teams, an 
ATA section (doubling as riflemen), 
engineer mine-clearance teams, wire- 
men, cooks and messmen were also 
added to the company roster. On 
nights when the company was hard 
put to protect its outposts and man 
its trenchline, a provisional platoon 
was sent up from Battalion H & S. 
All these reinforcements, welcome as 
they were, saddled the company 
commander with a greatly increased 
administrative workload. To facili- 
tate control and supply, many at- 
tached units were further assigned to 
the rifle platoons. 

As a result, between patrols and 
tours of outpost duty, the rifle pla- 
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TRENCHES 


toon leader on the MLR com- 
manded a jumbo-sized legion, almost 
equal in strength to a peace-time 
company. A typical platoon on the 
MLR: 3 rifle squads and platoon 
hqtrs, 2 corpsmen, a light machine 
gun section, an ATA squad, a heavy 
machine gun squad (manning 2 or 3 
guns), plus wiremen, company 
rockets and engineers. Total: 70 to 
100 men. 

His platoon frontage, depending 
on the number and strength of the 
company outposts (some companies 
put 2 platoons on the MLR, one 
holding the outposts) as well as the 
proximity of the foe, varied between 
400 and 700 yards. This curving 
front, with the difficulties of lateral 
control inherent in a trench line, 
necessitated heavy reliance on the 
NCOs in charge of subordinate 
units. With the rapid turnover in 
personnel, resulting from the rota- 
tion system and casualties, it was 
difficult for any platoon leader to 
know the names of more than a few 
men other than those in his own rifle 
platoon. 

After receiving a battalion brief- 
ing on the overall situation, the re- 
placement second lieutenant usually 
asked for, and got, word from his 
company commander concerning 
(1) supply, ration and communica- 
tions SOP; (2) standard night watch 
procedure; (3) the company’s daily 
demands for work parties and listen- 
ing posts; (4) the company’s outpost 
and patrol commitments and how 
they affected his platoon and (5) 


planned improvements on the MLR 
and their relative priority. 

Once established at his platoon 
CP, the lieutenant accompanied his 
platoon sergeant on a guided tour 
of his assigned real estate, meeting 
the subordinate NCOs and making 
special note of (1) the platoon order 
of battle; (2) the condition of watch 
positions, trenches and bunkers; (3) 
the approaches leading to the pla- 
toon positions and (4) the degree of 
direct exposure to enemy fire and 
observation. As soon as possible, he 
covered the ground in front of his 
trenchline and many a blind spot 
and gap in the protective wire was 
thus discovered. 

With units dispersed over a wide 
front, it was particularly important 
to maintain the platoon chain of 
command, right down to fire team 
level. It was generally the platoon 
sergeant’s task to assign men from 
every unit to meet the profusion of 
requests from company for work de- 
tails and other chores; under the 
platoon guide, all units of the pla- 
toon (attached personnel included) 
had to share the sector’s housekeep- 
ing burdens. Whenever possible, big 
tasks on the MLR were assigned to 
whole units, fire teams or squads or 
gun crews, rather than groups of 
individuals. 

The platoon leader’s constant pre- 
occupation on the MLR was the 
improvement of the position. As the 
stalemate progressed, the Chinese 
became increasingly well-equipped 
with artillery and mortars. As a 
result, outposts got plenty of in- 
coming and as time wore on, so did 
the MLR and the supply routes 
leading to it. It was imperative that 
the line be well dug-in to withstand 
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Improvements were always in order... 


the barrages which accompanied 
most enemy assaults on our outposts 
and preceded any major attempts to 
crack the main line. 

If his section of the MLR was 
already developed to a considerable 
extent (i.e., the main trench was 6 to 
8 feet deep, the bunkers sufficiently 
sturdy to withstand direct hits from 
120mm mortars), the lieutenant’s 
task and that of his platoon was 
considerably lightened. Yet, heavy 
rains caused the collapse of many 
poorly-constructed bunkers—damage 
by the elements always brought 
more work. Camouflage and the 
barbed wire demanded constant at- 
tention. Improvements were always 
in order. 

Where the MLR required a major 
construction effort, the platoon’s job 
was immense. Korean Service Corps 
personnel, when available, greatly 
increased the speed with which 
trenches could be deepened and ex- 
cavations made for bunkers. Under 
proper supervision, KSCs were in- 
valuable as diggers or as haulers of 
heavy 12 x 12 timbers and the bulky 
100 ib rolls of barbed wire. When 
as much as 60 cubic yards of earth 
and rock had to be removed to build 
one 4-man bunker and when one 
roll of barbed wire per yard was 
used to fashion the thick belts of 
“tanglefoot” protective wire, the 
KSCs contribution can be readily 
appreciated. Without them, con- 
struction of the MLR proceeded at 
a snail's pace. 

The men in the rifle companies, 
besides their daily housekeeping 
chores (hauling water, chow and 
amunition; policing the area, clean- 
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ing their weapons and gear), had one 
major mission—defending the MLR 
and its outposts against the enemy. 
It was important that men who were 
expected to stand an alert watch or 
run an aggressive patrol at night 
were not enervated at day’s end. 
Three or four hours’ work was the 
maximum which could be expected 
on a daily basis in temperate weath- 
er. Attempts at requiring more, par- 
ticularly during Korea’s infamously 
hot summer months, resulted in 
lowered efficiency. When conditions 


permitted, it was wise to allow Ma-: 


rines scheduled for patrol at least 4 
hours’ rest beforehand. 
Bunker-building, as any trench 
war veteran knows, was in itself an 
art. Too often, Marines, if left to 


themselves, constructed elaborate 
but flimsy bungalows which readily 
deteriorated in wet weather or un- 
der the mildest bombardment. A 
good bunker was built into the 
ground, not above it, with its heavy 
sandbagged roof supported by sturdy 
timber uprights, not by cross-beams 
resting on the earth. Adequately 
drained, decked and waterproofed 
with tarpaper and old ponchos, it 
remained habitable even during the 
worst of Korea’s rainstorms. The 
platoon leader usually designated 
new bunker sites for his fire teams; 
weapons emplacements were located 
in accordance with the overall bat- 
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An alert watch at all times 
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talion fire plan. Chronic shortages 
of sandbags, engineer tools, timber 
and tarpaper necessitated careful 
planning and supervision to avoid 
waste of materials and time. 

An alert watch was the MLR 
platoon leader’s preoccupation at 
night. The standard watch was a 
50 per cent proposition; on still, 
clear moonlit nights, this was some- 
times reduced, particularly if strong 
friendly patrols were operating to 
the immediate front. The long line 
made for wide gaps between watch 
positions; often as much as 50 yards 
separated one sentry from the next, 
a fact which gave nightmares to 
veterans of the crowded Pacific 
beachheads. Automatic weapons 
were usually close-flanked by rifle- 
men; the weapon, of course, was 
always manned and loaded. Fire 
team listening posts, connected by 
sound power phone with the platoon 
CP, covered the major approaches 
to the MLR and passages through 
the barbed wire. 

The best weapon on the MLR 
against small-unit probes was hand 
grenades. They were stored on 
position in machine gun cans or 
mortar boxes, with a good dozen per 
man on the parapet at night. As on 
the outposts, illumination grenades 
were frowned upon, since they 
tended to light up friendly positions 
instead of a crawling foe. Trip 
flares, however, were liberally dis- 
persed in front of the MLR. Mortar 
illuminating shells and searchlights 
lit up the battle area on the darkest 
nights. Small arms fire was dis- 
couraged, save in time of actual at- 


tack, for fear of revealing the posi- 
tion. 

As often as necessary, the platoon 
was put on 100 per cent alert to 
familiarize individual Marines with 
their assigned positions in case of 
emergency. Such rehearsals proved 
invaluable in exposing weaknesses 
in the platoon defense set-up. Extra 
care had to be taken to make sure 
that the password and countersign 
were understood by all hands. Since 
as much as two-thirds of a rifle com- 
pany went forward of the MLR at 
night, men on watch had to know 
when to expect and how to identify 
friendly troops coming back through 
the barbed wire. 

Since companies remained on the 
line for as long as 90 days (the 
standard tour: 60 days), platoon 
leaders and their superiors were 
constantly concerned with proper 
functioning of weapons and police 
of the area. After a succession of 
companies had manned a given sec- 
tor, the problem of where to find 
new ground for trash pits and heads 
became less of a joke. Test-firing 
of weapons, as often as once a week 
during “inactive” periods, brought 
to light many malfunctions which 
could then easily be corrected. Per- 
sonal hygiene, shaving and hair cut- 
ting were strictly enforced. When 
time permitted, men were sent back 
to mobile shower units in the rear 
for a hot shower, clean dungarees 
and a chance to smoke and talk, away 
from the line. The one hot meal a 
day, provided by the company gal- 
leys, relieved the monotony of “C” 
rations and made Marine riflemen in 


The line was stretched thin, but it never cracked 
































































Platoon leader —he covered 
his front many times a day 


Korea the best fed combat troops in 
history. 

The long tours on line, with their 
round of patrols, raids, outpost duty 
and artillery exchanges were inevita- 
bly accompanied by strain and 
fatigue. A favorite tactic of Chinese 
mortarmen was to cease firing on 
certain sections of the MLR for days 
and weeks at a time. Too often, Ma- 
rines would grow careless of con- 
cealing themselves, lay aside armored 
vests and helmets to relax in seeming 
immunity. Then a dozen surprise 
rounds of mortar fire would arrive 
in a cluster; the MLR would sudden- 
ly no longer be a sanctuary. 

Although the night war was 
fought largely in the hill outposts 
and over the rice paddies and gullies 
of no-man’s-land, the MLR was 
the bulwark against the enemy. It 
was meant to be held, and held it 
was, despite determined infantry at- 
tack and some of the _ heaviest 
bombardments experienced by 
American troops. The thin, faded- 
green line was hard to bend; it never 
cracked. US # MC 
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@ IN RECENT ARTICLES MANY OF US 
have learned that consideration is 
being given to adopting a new light- 
weight rifle. What is this new rifle 
and how did it come about? 

There are actually two lightweight 
rifles under consideration; the 
Fabrique Nationale rifle, hereafter 
abbreviated FN, and the T44 rifle. 
The FN rifles are manufactured by 
the Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de 
Guerre, s. a. Herstal, Belgium. The 
T44 rifles are not being manufac- 
tured at present, but are test weap- 
ons developed by the Ordnance De- 
partment of the United States. 

The development of the above 
mentioned rifles is the aftermath of 
a decision rendered by the Ordnance 
Technical Committee of this coun- 
try in 1945 that a requirement 
existed for a new lightweight round 
of ammunition. The objective was 
to develop the smallest possible 
round and yet retain the perform- 
ance and stopping characteristics of 
the .30 caliber M2 ammunition. Si- 
multaneously Great Britain, Canada 
and other NATO countries had a 
requirement for a smaller round of 
ammunition which could be fired 
from rifles; but these countries were 
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The Equipment Board is now testing 


two new lightweight shoulder weapons 


Here’s a review of the characteristics of ... 


the Ne 


in favor of the .280 cartridge. 

The NATO countries agreed that 
it would be desirable if the same 
round of ammunition could be 
adopted as standard ammunition for 
all NATO countries. Accordingly, 
several nations submitted for con- 
sideration the ammunition each 
thought best. The United States 
submitted its T65 ammunition and 
the British submitted their .280 
cartridge. Just recently it was an- 
nounced that the T65 ammunition 
has been adopted as standard am- 
munition for all NATO forces. 

This new ammunition is caliber 
.30 (7.62mm) and each round meas- 
ures only 2.8 inches in length; this 
is a savings of approximately one- 
half inch in length over the stand- 
ard .30 caliber M2 cartridge. The 
bullet weight is 147 grains and it is 
propelled to its target by the new 
ball-type powder. Twenty rounds 
of this T65 ammunition weigh 1.04 
pounds compared to 1.18 pounds for 
the same number of M2 cartridges. 
This new type ammunition, al- 
though shorter and lighter than the 
M2 ammunition, is more accurate 
and its range is comparable to the 
M2 ammunition. A short time ago 


this T65 ammunition was given the 
nomenclature of Cartridge, NATO, 
7.62 mm. 

The NATO powers presently find 
themselves in a rather unique posi- 
tion since they now possess a stand- 
ard round of ammunition and have 
no standard rifle or machine gun to 
fire it. It is with this fact in mind 
that the United States and other 
NATO powers are engrossed in a 
series of tests to develop a suitable 
lightweight rifle to fire the new 
NATO cartridge. 

The Marine Corps Equipment 
Board is presently testing, at Quan- 
tico, the T44 and FN lightweight 
rifles which are the two outstanding 
contenders. Both the T44 and FN 
rifles fall in two categories; that is, 
each rifle has its heavy barrel coun- 
terpart. 

The FN 

The light barrel version of the 
FN rifle measures approximately 
44.5 inches in overall length, flash 
suppressor included, and_ weighs 
about 914 pounds without maga 
zine. The weapon is chambered to 
receive the new NATO cartridge. 
The rifle is gas operated, air cooled, 
magazine fed from the bottom of the 
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receiver by means of a 20-round 
magazine and contains a change 
lever on the left side of the trigger 
group. Manipulation of the change 
lever permits either semiautomatic 
or automatic fire at a rate of from 
650 to 700 rounds per minute. This 
weapon has a maximum range of 
3,500 yards and a maximum effec- 
tive range of 600 yards. The muzzle 
velocity is approximately 2,805 feet 
per second. 

The rifle is novel in the respect 
that its gas cylinder is located on 
top of the barrel and it incorporates 
a gas bleeder which permits the 
bleeding of gases en route to the 
piston. 

The rifle is designed so a bayonet 
or rifle grenade launcher may be 
affixed over the flash suppressor. To 
launch a grenade, just rotate the 
gas cylinder plug 180 degrees. This 
action shuts off the gases (which 
ordinarily flow to the gas piston) 
and the gases are all utilized to pro- 
ject the grenade to its target. 

The rifle is very simple to field 
strip. By cocking the hammer and 
pressing down on the locking lever 
the weapon breaks similar to a shot 
gun. The parts are then removed 
through the rear of the cover. Rota- 
tion of the gas cylinder 90 degrees 
permits removal of the plug, piston 
and piston spring. 

The heavy barrel version of the 
FN is identical in operation to the 
light barrel version since both weap- 
ons use the same parts. The only 
differences between both models is 
that the heavy barrel version has a 
hinged butt plate, a bipod and, of 
course, a heavier barrel. 

The FN rifles have a ramp-type 
rear sight with aperture, graduated 
up to 600 yards. There is an auto- 
matic stop provided on the rear 
sight to prevent a sight setting 
greater than 300 yards. For ranges 
over 300 yards it is necessary for the 
shooter to depress a small spring 
with the point of a cartridge; this 
action disengages the stop and the 
sight may then be moved to any 
range up to 600 yards. This provi- 
sion for an automatic stop of the 
rear sight aperture at 300 yards is 
based on the premise that the aver- 
age Marine in combat does not, as a 
rule, engage targets at ranges over 
800 yards with his rifle. 

The rear sight has no provision 
for manual windage adjustment. 
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FN —simple to field strip, Kentucky windage 


Initial zeroing of the rifle may be 
accomplished by manipulating two 
screws located at the base of the rear 
sight. However, this adjustment is 
made with a screwdriver which 
would prove impractical on the field 
of battle. The elimination of a 
manual windage adjustment is based 
on the premise that a Marine in 
combat does not have ample time in 
which to set windage on his sights 


and therefore resorts to Kentucky 
windage. 

The front sight of the FN rifles is 
a post sight and is adjustable in ele- 
vation and depression for assistance 
in zeroing the weapon. 

Each of the above type FN rifles 
is provided with a pistol grip which 
is recessed to receive the trigger 
guard as it is pivoted downward. 
This provides a cold weather trigger 





FNHB — bipod, heavier barrel and a hinged butt plate 
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fo: arctic firing when mittens are 


being worn. 
The T44 

Let us now discuss the T44 rifles. 
These rifles are nothing more than 
a modified version of the M1 rifle. 
The light barrel version is referred 
to as the T44 and the heavy barrel 
version is the T44El. 

The T44 measures approximately 
44.4 inches in overall length includ- 
ing flash suppressor. The rifle is 
gas operated, air cooled and cham- 
bered to receive the new NATO 
ammunition. This rifle, like the 
FN, is fed from the bottom of the 
receiver by means of a 20-round 
magazine. This weapon weighs only 
814 pounds without magazine. A 
bayonet or grenade launcher may be 
affixed over the flash suppressor. By 
means of a selector switch located 
on the top right side of the receiver, 
the rifle may be fired either semi- 
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744 —a modified version of the M1 


automatically or automatically at 
rates of from 650 to 700 rounds per 
minute. 

Without going into too much de- 
tail, the disassembly of the T44 
rifles is (except for a few minor de- 
tails) similar to the M1 rifle. The 
trigger group of the T44 rifle is al- 
most identical with that of the M1 
rifle. The sights are identical. 

The performance characteristics 
of the T44 rifles, such as range and 
muzzle velocity, are similar to the 
FN rifles. 

As was mentioned earlier in this 
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discussion the T44 rifle has its heavy 
barrel counterpart in the T44El] 
rifle. The only differences between 
the light barrel and heavy barrel 
rifle are that the T44E1 has a hinged 
butt plate, a bipod and, of course, a 
heavier barrel. 

Both the FN and the T44E1 heavy 
barrel rifles weigh in the vicinity of 
13 pounds; this weight does not in- 
clude magazine. 

Some people have the impression 
that since the light barrel and heavy 


barrel versions of the FN and T44 


rifles presently have capabilities of 


automatic fire, all Marines will be 
firing their rifles at astronomical 
rates of fire. This is not so. It is 
contemplated that the light barrel 
rifle of the accepted weapon will 
only be capable of firing semiauto- 
matically; whereas, only the heavy 
barrel rifle of either weapon system 
will retain the optional feature of 
semiautomatic or automatic fire. 
The term “lightweight’ as applied 
to the light barrel versions of the 
FN and T44 rifles is a misnomer 
since not much weight is really 
saved in comparison with the M1 
rifle. However, when a comparison 
is made between the heavy barrel 
versions of the above mentioned 
rifles and the BAR one begins to see 
that the term “lightweight” has some 
real meaning. The BAR weighs 
approximately 21 pounds loaded; 
whereas, any of the heavy barrel 
lightweight rifles weigh only about 
14 pounds when loaded. That is a 
saving of 7 pounds and this, coupled 
with the present tendency to lighten 
the rifleman’s load, is a decided im- 
provement. It will be especially im- 
portant to the BAR man (who for 
some strange reason is usually the 
smallest man in the fire-team) — if 
no one else appreciates the weight 
saving, he will. US # MC 
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In July of 1951 Army Field Forces 
Board No. 3 at The Infantry Center, 
Fort Benning undertook to study the 
problem of improving the individ- 
ual’s load carrying equipment by 
eliminating nonessential items and 
improving the means of carrying the 
load. All proposals were considered, 
and the Board studied the field 
equipment of various foreign armies. 
AFF Board No. 3 worked in con- 
junction with the Army Quartermas- 
ter General in developing the “new 
look” in field equipment which 
would serve the individual for all 
the various exigencies he might meet 
in the field under various types of 
combat conditions. 

None of the individual equipment 
pictured here has been adopted by 
any of the US services inasmuch as 
changes are constantly being effected 
to improve it as the reports of field 
tests of the various using services are 
evaluated. It may develop that only 
a part of the equipment as shown 
will eventually be accepted. In or- 


der to keep our readers in the field 
abreast of the type of thinking and 
experimentation that is presently 
going on, and for a look into the 
future, we have gathered up what 
information is now available. 

The points which were taken un- 
der consideration to improve the 
individual's carrying equipment be- 
gan with the system of suspension. 
The shoulder pads were improved to 
provide a 3-inch pad from which 
shoulder straps were suspended and 
onto which the various components 
of the field pack and fighting equip- 
ment would be hung. The other pri- 
mary component of this suspension 
system is the M1936 pistol belt 
which, together with the shoulder 
strap assembly, forms the basis of 
the various type “kits” which can be 
assembled to meet the situation as 
they are required. This one belt, 
which with the attachment of newly 
developed ammunition pouches, will 
eliminate the need for a separate 
cartridge belt as well as the BAR 
belt and will be used by all hands. 

The ammunition pouches may be 
attached with easily operated fasten- 
ers to any part of the belt to permit 
easy carrying, i.e. they can be fas- 
tened to the front for balance when 
a heavy marching order is worn on 
the back, or they may be fastened 


to the sides when the time comes to 
hit the deck—snoop and poop, 
They are so designed that they can 
carry 10 MI clips or 4 BAR maga- 
zines. By attaching more pouches, or 
by distributing them among the fire 
team, a greater available supply of 
ammunition is at hand for the BAR 
man. The first aid kit, canteen and 
entrenching tool are affixed to the 
pistol belt in the customary manner. 
The entrenching tool carrier has 
been modified by the addition of an 
attachment for the new _ bayonet 
knife (/n Brief, Dec 53). 

The shoulder strap suspender as- 
sembly has been designed to permit 
rapid adjustment and attachment of 
the combat pack. This has_ been 
done by employing the principles 
used in parachute “D” ring and snap 
fastener systems. In front are web 
loops at chest level for carrying hand 
grenades. 


The new system attempts to elimi- 
nate the necessity for such gear as 
the blanket roll with its tent pole 
and pins, which were usually the 
first items to be jettisoned when the 
load of the individual became sec- 
ondary to the combat situation. At 
present all these items are combined 
into 2 components. The new combat 
pack is so designed that it can be 
carried in 4 different ways: from the 
suspenders, from the belt, from a 
shoulder or by hand as a kit bag. 
For identification, it has a_ plastic 
covered name pocket. 

This new combat pack can carry 
“C” rations, poncho, toilet articles 
and sufficient extra clothing as re- 
quired in combat. It has an expand- 
able cover flap which can take up a 
greater bulk if required. The old 
blanket roll will be replaced by the 
sleeping bag which proved itself in 
Korea. The sleeping bag, when 
rolled and placed in a bag (with a 
zipper) of which the snap rings are 
a part, will simply be snapped onto 
the suspenders and carried in the 
same relative position as the old 
haversack. The pack is affixed below 
it to complete the new marching 
order. 


The envisioned use of these two 
components will facilitate the move- 
ment of units into action and their 
continued self sufficiency once they 
have joined the battle. For example, 
a company moving up to the attack 
will merely drop off their sleeping 
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bag rolls (which also have a place for 
a name plate under plastic cover) at 
the company supply point. From 
here they can be moved forward by 
company administrative personnel 
when needed. The same applies to 
the combat pack — thus by merely 
unfastening several snaps, the indi- 
vidual fighting man has lightened 
his load and shifted from heavy 
marching order to combat order in a 
lew seconds with a mere snap of the 
fingers. 

Combat in snow and cold, or when 
the men were wearing mittens, was 
considered when the snap fasteners 
were designed. 

The basic considerations incorpo- 
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rated into the new equipment were 
to lighten the individual load in 
combat and to consolidate and elimi- 
nate much of the useless and ex- 
traneous gear carried by the fighting 
man. 

Current research and development 
has not stopped with body accouter- 
ments. As you can see in the accom- 
panying pictures, that helmet the 
soldier is wearing isn’t quite the 
same as the “old iron pot” the troops 
have. It is designed to cover more 
head area and the liner is of sturdier 
plastic composition to better with- 


“stand missile impact. The Mar Corps 


Equip Bd is presently studying an- 
other design developed by the Navy’s 
Field Medical Research Laboratory 
in which the back of the helmet at 
the neck is cut out so that the helmet 
will not interfere with vision when 
the individual is in the prone posi- 
tion. In conjunction with this hel- 
met development, certain changes 
are being considered for the armored 
vest. Namely, a collar attachment 
which, when turned up, will protect 





the wearer’s neck in those areas not 
covered by the helmet. Additionally, 
the Navy Field Medical Laboratories 
are working on another helmet vari- 


ation (above) designed for cold 
weather operations. This helmet is 
made of the same material as the 
armored vest and covered with nylon. 
It covers the wearer’s head, ears and 
neck and is intended to be worn 
under standard cold weather head- 
gear. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that all of the above equipment is 
still in the experimental and testing 
stage and many of the designs for 
accouterments can not be decided 
upon until a definite decision is 
made on which of the experimental 








new rifles will be adopted. But it is 
good to know that our own Equip- 
ment Board, in co-operation with 
research and development agencies 
of both the Army and the Navy, are 
always striving to improve the con- 
ditions under which the individual 
will be required to enter combat. 


We knew as soon as our readers 
saw the articles on the new rifles, 
the barracks wiseguy would note 
that the people who write the Field 
Manuals will probably be thrown 
into a “tizzie” because the present 
manual of arms is impossible with 
the new weapons. To preclude this, 
and add grist to the mills of bar- 
racks discussions, we present one 
solution to the problem as found by 
the British. Britain, along with sev- 
eral other NATO countries, has al- 
ready adopted the FN as their stand- 
ard infantry weapon. The Cold- 
stream Guardsman (shown on the 
next page) is standing at “atten- 
tion.” The position of the piece re- 
mains the same when marching, i.e. 
with the right hand grasping the 
pistol grip, barrel resting against 
the shoulder. “Present arms” re- 


“ 


mains basically the same, while “in- 
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spection arms” has been changed to 
fit the construction of the piece. 
We'll leave the problem of how to 
execute the “marching manual” up 
to some ingenious DI. 

Veterans of the fight for the 
“Hook” may well remember the 
Royal Inniskilling Dragoons (Mech) 
with their Centurions as they moved 
in on the Ist MarDiv right flank. 
Back in England, the regimental 


commander, in order to encourage 
leadership and revive horsemanship, 
has enjoined all members of his 
command to participate in fox hunt- 
ing and other mounted sports. The 
Dragoons, originally formed as the 
“Seventh Horse” in 1685, are garri- 
soned in Yorkshire— where fox 
hunting is taken seriously. 


Kaman Aircraft has developed for 
the Marine Corps a new type aerial 
supply device. Called the “Roto- 
chute” (right) it is based on the heli- 
copter principle and makes possible 
pin-point drops from high speed 
propeller or jet aircraft flying at low 
altitudes, below effective range of 
heavy AA. The blades are swung 
up together to make a compact pack- 
age easily attached to external bomb 
racks. The bomb-like fins (right) 
give the device stability until the 


North Amer. Kaman 


blades open and the rotor com- 
mences operation. The container is 
the standard M2 air drop container. 
The Kaman engineer is holding the 
small prototype. 


Fuerzas Armadas 


Shown above are two prototype 
FJ-4 Fury carrier-based jet fighters. 
They are capable of speeds in excess 
of 690 miles per hour. It features a 
thin, 35-degree swept-back wing and 
a dorsal fin from the cockpit back to 
the vertical stabilizer. 


Standing on their victor’s podiums 
(left), receiving their accolades as 
World's International Shooting 
Champions at Caracas, Venezuela, 
are members of the USSR team. 
Competing against 28 nations for the 
World’s Championship, the Russians 
won 7 of the 9 team events. 


In the individual competitions, 
Soviet marksmen won 6 of the 9 
matches with A. Bogdanov copping 
top honors in 4 of the events and 
establishing 3 new World’s Records 
in the process. Most embarrassing 
was the victory of the Soviet center- 
fire pistol team over the second- 
place US team — the Russians used 
Smith & Wesson K-38s and Win- 
chester ammunition to beat us. For 
what all this means to us, read Gen 
Edson’s remarks on page 18. 
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#@ THE SWORD CARRIED BY OFFICERS 
of the Marine Corps has a history 
that is nearly as old as the Corps 
itself. Its design is unique in the 
American services and today it 
stands as the single weapon of long- 
est continuous use in American 
arms. It represents a great tradition 
that is perhaps unequalled in any of 
our armed forces. 

Officially prescribed in 1826, the 
Marine officer’s sword has a distinc- 
tive Mameluke hilt that was first 
introduced into the US service by 
Marine officers stationed aboard 
ships of the Mediterranean Squad- 
ron during the Barbary Wars from 
1801 through 1807. This sword origi- 
nated with the fierce Mamelukes, 
hardy warriors descended from a 
bodyguard of Turkish slaves that 
served the early Sultans of Egypt. 
After a bloody uprising in 1250, the 
Mamelukes became enfranchised 
and started a dynasty of their own 
that lasted till the conquest of Egypt 
by the Ottomans. The sword of the 
Mamelukes had a curved scimitar 
blade and the uniquely-shaped han- 
dle that is now especially identified 
with the US Marine Corps. 

During the height of Napeoleon 
Bonaparte’s conquests, many of his 
marshals and senior generals had 
adopted the Mameluke, probably as 
a memento of France’s Egyptian 
campaign. Later, it also made its 
appearance in the British Army 
where its use was restricted to gen- 
eral officers. 

In the early days of the Marine 
Corps, sword regulations were not 
too specific, merely stipulating “yel- 
low mounted sabres, with gilt scab- 
bards.” Thus, each officer was al- 
lowed considerable leeway in choos- 
ing his side arm. We have definite 
evidence that Marine officers had 
affected the Mameluke hilt during 
the first decade of the 19th Century. 
Most of these early blades were 
made in France and ornately etched. 
The upper portion of the blade was 
often blued. 

3y the 1820s, the Mameluke had 
become almost universally adopted 
by Marine officers, who even in those 
relatively early days were imbued 
with a tight esprit de corps that dis- 
tinguished them from officers in the 
sister services. Consequently, on 30 
January 1826 it was ordered that 
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SWORD 


Text and illustrations 
by 
Maj J. H. Magruder III 


“all officers when on duty either in 
full or undress uniform, shall wear 
a plain brass scabbard sword or 
sabre, with a Mameluke hilt of 
white ivory and a gold tassel; ex- 
treme length of sword three feet, one 
inch and a half, curve of blade half 
an inch only, to serve as cut or 
thrust; the hilt in length (which is 
included in the extreme length of 
the sword) four inches and three 
quarters, width of the scabbard, one 
inch and seven eighths, width of 
blade one inch.” Commandant 
Archibald Henderson directed that 
this order was to take place on 1 
May 1826, “or sooner if practicable.” 
This sword remained the pre- 
scribed Marine officer’s side arm un- 
til 1859, when the Model 1850 in- 
fantry officers’ sword was authorized. 
At the time it was felt that the heav- 
ier Army weapon with its basket- 
type hilt was more serviceable. It 
had the further advantage of pos- 
sessing a leather or sharkskin scab- 
bard in place of the older Marine 
scabbard of brass which was con- 
stantly being dented in the hustle 
and bustle of shipboard life. 
Following the Civil War, however, 
it became evident that the develop- 
ment of the breech loading rifle had 
more or less eliminated the use of 
the sword on the battlefield and 
relegated it to ceremonial use. Pres- 
sure was brought to bear by the offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps for a return 
to the traditional sword which had 
figured so prominently in the mak- 
ing of the early history of their 
Corps. In 1875, therefore, when the 
Marine Corps entered its so-called 
“Golden Era” of sartorial splendor, 
the Mameluke hilt was readopted. In 


















Inspired by a 
hardy band of 
Turkish warriors 
dating back to 
the 18th Century 


place of the original brass scabbard, 
one of “German silver with yellow 
metal trimmings” was authorized. 
In addition, the blade was to be 
etched with a scroll on one side with 
the inscription “United States Ma- 
rines” and a similar scroll on the 
reverse side bearing the owner's 
name. 

Since 1875, the Marine officer's 
sword has remained unchanged ex- 
cept for the addition of a more 
ornate decorative etching on the 
blade. While its use is now restrict- 
ed to the parade ground and cere- 
monial occasions, it represents a past 
that is steeped in tradition, a con- 
tinuity of service that makes every 
Marine officer of today a member of 
the small band of brother officers 
who made up the “Old Corps” of 
Presley O’Bannon, William S. Bush, 
John Marshall Gamble, Archibald 
Henderson, Levi Twiggs, Littleton 
Waller, Smedley D. Butler and the 
others who have carried this sword 
with such honor both to themselves 
and to their Corps. US # MC 
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L to R: Col Spragett, LtGen Rowell (speaking), Sir Dallas Brooks, Gen Shepherd, LtGen Carrett, 
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which exists between the Australian Army 


and the US Marines 
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@ HE STRAINS OF THE MARINES’ 
Hymn were rising again from the 
parade at Balcombe Military Camp, 
Victoria, Australia. On this same 
parade ground in 1943 a Marine 
band played “From the Halls of 
Montezuma” as units of the Ist Mar- 
Div passed in review —a ceremony 
marking the award of the Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation to the Division for 
its role in the capture and defense of 
Guadalcanal. 

Now on 24 November 1954, after 
an interval of 11 years, troops were 
again marching at Balcombe to the 
Marines’ Hymn, and the stirring 
notes floating outward among the 
gum trees dotting the slopes above 
Port Phillip Bay awakened echoes 
in the hearts of those who had 
attended the earlier ceremony. 
Through them an_ invisible host 
made its presence felt at this dedi- 
cation — the victors of Guadalcanal 
and the Australian friends who wit- 
nessed the presentation to their unit 
of the Presidential accolade. 

The memorial itself was a modest 
one—a set of wrought iron gates 
erected at the entrance to Balcombe 
Military Camp, some 30 miles south 
of Melbourne. They had been con- 
structed by journeyman apprentices 
of the Australian Army as a part of 
their course of instruction. Mani- 
festly, the great interest generated 
by this memorial could not be at- 
tributed to size or magnificence. 

That this modest gateway should 
be taken as a symbol of American- 
Australian amity and good will was 
the inspiration of LtGen Sir Sydney 
Rowell, Chief of the General Staff, 
Australian Military Forces. He saw 
the gateway as a tribute from the 
military forces of Australia to the 
United States Marine Corps. In a 
wider sense he sought to utilize, for 
the promotion of understanding and 
good will between Australia and the 
United States, the tremendously 
broad basis which is to be found in 
€ presence in Australia during 
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World War II of hundreds of thous- 
ands of American servicemen. No- 
where was the relationship between 
the visiting serviceman and his Aus- 
tralian hosts closer than between 
the men of the Ist MarDiv and the 
people of Melbourne and surround- 
ing communities of Victoria. 

The fighting qualities of United 
States Marines are well known but 
less well recognized is their role as 
ambassadors in arms. The Balcombe 
ceremony serves to highlight the 
achievements of the Marines in this 
respect. 

There is no simple explanation 
for the good feeling which devel- 
oped between the Marines and their 
Australian hosts. ‘It involves a‘ vari- 
ety of factors, some of which would 
be difficult to analyze or, for that 
matter, even to distinguish. General 
Rowell, for his part, was content to 
recognize a situation of strength — 
one which could be used as a base 
for the further projection of Aus- 
tralian-American relations. 


General Rowell’s conception was 
seconded by His Excellency, the 
Governor of Victoria, General Sir 
Dallas Brooks. As Commandant 
General of the Royal Marines, prior 
to his appointment as the Queen’s 
personal representative in Victoria, 
General Brooks had stressed ties be- 
tween the Royal Marines and the 
United States Marine Corps. As 
past Commandant of the Royal Ma- 
rines, then, he saw in the proposed 
memorial still another aspect. He 
saw it as a reaffirmation of the kin- 
ship between the United States Ma- 
rine Corps and the Corps of Royal 
Marines, that the Commandant of 
one and the past Commandant of 
the other should come _ together 
10,000 miles from their respective 
homelands to dedicate a memorial 
to Marines. 

Owing to this and to the Gover- 
nor’s character as the personal repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty the Queen, 








the ceremony at Balcombe took on 
an even wider significance. It was 
symbolic of the amity and good will 
which exist in the relationships be- 
tween the United States and Aus- 
tralia, and also of the deep under- 
lying mutual understanding and 
friendship between the United 
States and the entire British Com- 
monwealth. 

It is a tribute to General Rowell’s 
discernment that his suggestion was 
accepted without hesitation by the 
US and Australian governments. 

To enhance the significance of the 
occasion the Australian authorities 
invited...the..Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps and a 
representative group of Marine offi- 
cers and enlisted men to be guests 
of the Commonwealth Government 
to take part in the dedicatory cere- 
monies. The United States Govern- 
ment, associating itself fully with 
the objectives of the project, author- 
ized the acceptance of this proffer 
of official hospitality. 

Thus General Rowell’s inspiration 
grew into an event of international 
significance as it became the rallying 
point for a spontaneous effulgence 
of good will between two peoples 
living in opposite corners of the 
earth. 

The ceremony, through which the 
gates at the entrance to Camp Bal- 
combe became the symbol of this 
outpouring of good will, drew a host 
of notables from both countries. On 
the Australian side there was the 
Governor of Victoria, Gen Sir Dallas 
Brooks; the Premier of Victoria, Mr 
Peter Cain; the Minister for the 
Army and Navy, Josiah Francis; Lt- 
Gen Sir Sydney Rowell, Chief of the 
General Staff; his relief designate, 
LtGen H. Wells; Air Marshal J. P. J. 
McCauley, Chief of Staff, Royai Aus- 
tralian Air Force; and VAdm Sir 
John Collins, Chief of the Naval 
Staff, Royal Australian Navy; along 
with many other distinguished per- 
sons, both civil and military. With 
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Argus, Melbourne 


Key figures in promoting Australian-American friendship — 
Gen Rowell and Minister of External Affairs R. G. Casey 


them were many officers and men of 
the Australian forces as well as civil- 
ians who had been associated or ac- 
quainted with Marines during their 
sojourn in Australia. 

On the American side there were 
Ambassador Amos J. Peaslee, the 
military service attaches and other 
members of the diplomatic and con- 
sular services. From the Congress of 
the United States were Senator John 
W. Bricker and Representatives 
Cole, Jenkins, Hinshaw and Van 
Zandt, members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy then visiting Australia. 
Finally, there was General Lemuel 
C. Shepherd, Jr., Commandant of 
the United States Marine Corps, 
accompanied by two Marine master 
sergeants and two officers of each 
rank from lieutenant to colonel. 


The majority of these had seen 
World War II service on Guadal- 
canal and in Australia, as well as 
service in common with Australian 
forces against the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. 

Dress uniform with decorations 
and medals were worn by all mili- 
tary personnel and officials partici- 
pating in the ceremony. In the warm 
spring sun which flooded the parade 
with a limpid brilliance the varied 
uniforms of the several military 
services and of the corps and regi- 
ments of the Commonwealth Forces 
formed a brilliant pattern of blues, 
scarlet and gold. Points of light 
flashed from the fixed bayonets of 
troops drawn up in rigid ranks, 
from the ceremonial swords worn by 
the ranking officers, and from other 
military accouterments shined to the 


peak of pertection. 

Following the rendering of honors 
on the arrival of the Governor of 
Victoria, General Rowell stepped 
up to deliver the opening remarks, 


“It is a matter of great satisfaction 
to me that a thought which occurred 
to me nearly two years ago should 
reach its fulfillment just before | 
leave the Service. 

“At the end of 1942, the Ist Divi- 
sion, USMC, came to this camp at 
Balcombe to rest, refit and rehabili- 
tate after its magnificent fight at 
Guadalcanal. And on the little hill 
to the west of the camp, where we 
are now laying down a _ sports 
ground, this famous division re- 
ceived the Presidential Citation, the 
highest award which the United 
States has to offer to formations or 
units for distinguished service. 


“It seemed to me entirely fitting, 
in the process of improving the ap- 
pearance of this very important 
Army training center, that we 
should include some visible sign 
that this camp had housed the Ist 
MarDiv which, at the same time, 
would forge a link between the 
United States Marine Corps as a 
whole and the Australian Army. 

“I also had another thought in 
mind. In the strange interplay of 
strategy as between different areas, 
the operations of the Ist MarDiv at 
Guadalcanal were inextricably in- 
terwoven with my own operations 
in Papua. And while it is true that 
US forces, which were intended to 
reinforce my command in Papua, 
had to be diverted to Guadalcanal, 
it has also been established beyond 


The Honor Guard is presented to the Commandant upon his arrival at Papakura Military Camp, NZ 
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doubt from Japanese records that a 
very significant portion of the Japa- 
nese force allotted to Papua was in 
fact drawn into destruction at 
Guadalcanal. So the operations of 
New Guinea Force and the Ist Mar- 
Div were not separate battles. They 
were parts of the same whole, in 
which victory in one meant victory 
in the other. 

“This fact alone would have war- 
ranted some form of alliance. But 
there is, I suggest, a wider signifi- 
cance. The Australian Army per- 
haps does not match the USMC in 
its ubiquity—we have no com- 
parable Corps March to that of 
‘From the Halls of Montezuma to 
the Shores of Tripoli.’ But in the 
past 50 years we have fought in most 
parts of the world where, unhappily, 
fighting has occurred, and with some 
degree of right we lay claim to the 
fact that no service has a prouder 
fighting record. Under pressure, we 
would be glad to share this claim 
with the Brigade of Guards and the 
United States Marine Corps. 


“Quite apart from these rather 
abstract matters, I believe all will 
agree that, in the present state of 
tension, anything that can be done 
to bring the United States and Aus- 
tralian services more closely together 
is all to the good. We had that asso- 
ciation in WWII — we have had it 
since in Korea where the Royal Aus- 
tralian Regiment has fought along- 
side the United States Marine Corps 
and we are to continue it under the 
South East Asia Treaty. 


“We are very honored and happy 
to have, as the central figure here to- 
day, His Excellency The Governor- 
General Sir Dallas Brooks. His 
Excellency is not only the Queen’s 
personal representative, but he is 
also a distinguished past Comman- 
dant General of the Royal Marines 
which has the closest bonds with the 
United States Marine Corps. 

“I am grateful to the Prime Min- 
ister and my own Minister for their 
kindness and co-operation in invit- 
ing, as guests of the Government, 
General Shepherd and his represen- 
tative party. General Shepherd, 
now the Commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps, knows Bal- 
combe well. This ceremony could 
not have been complete without his 
presence and I need hardly say how 
much the Australian Army appre- 
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ciates his being here and how 
warmly it welcomes him. 

“These gates have been erected 
by students of the Army Apprentices 
School as part of their normal train- 
ing. They stand as a symbol of the 
Australian’s Army’s esteem for the 
great fighting qualities of the 
United States Marine Corps. And I 
would ask you, General Shepherd, 
to convey to your Corps from my 
Service our hopes for an even closer 
association in the future and our 
best wishes for your Corps’ con- 
tinued good fortune.” 

General Shepherd responded in 
these words: 

“Those of us who stand here to- 








day on this hilltop are privileged to 
participate in a historic act — sym- 
bolizing the concord between kin- 
dred nations and kindred peoples. 

“Symbols such as this have been 
created throughout recorded time 
to reflect mutual respect of men of 
good will, and their determination 
to live together in Christian amity. 
The inspiring British War Memo- 
rial at Soissons, the beautiful 
Friendship Bridge between the 
United States and Canada, our in- 
comparable Statue of Liberty — are 
all enduring examples of lasting 
tributes exchanged among friendly 
nations of the world. 

“All of these symbols have their 





General Shepherd takes the review at Balcombe 
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Francis unveil Australia’s plaque 


origin in man’s greatest ideals, and 
they stem invariably from sensations 
of gratitude, esteem or respect. 

“I know that emotions just such 
as these have caused the Australian 
Army to create these impressive 
memorial gates and the bronze tab- 
lets upon them, which we dedicate 
here today. You may be sure that 
the warm sentiments which inspired 
this gesture are shared by the Amer- 
ican people, and particularly by the 
men of the US Marine Corps. 

“A full generation ago, in the first 
Great War, the indomitable Anzac 
charge that spearheaded the am- 
phibious assault at Gallipoli, en- 
deared your countrymen to the 
hearts of fighting men the world 
over. Most of all, it endeared them 
to the hearts of the American Ma- 
rines, whose principal occupation 
for well over a century had been 
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R J Batterton 
Review — on a parade ground familiar to 1st MarDiv veterans of °42 


landing operations. 


“The admiration and respect of 
our Marines for their Australian 
comrades acquired greater depth in 
the Second World War, when count- 
less lives were saved and countless 
sound decisions were made as a re- 
sult of the brilliant, selfless and fear- 
less efforts of your incomparable 
coastwatchers. And the happy days 
spent here on this continent by men 
of the Ist MarDiv lent further 
strength to our respect for your 
countrymen. 


“In the most recent conflict in 
Korea, our feeling of mutual ad- 
miration and comradeship has been 
cemented still further in the cru- 
cible of the battlefield where Amer- 
ican Marines, ground and_ air, 
fought beside your forces in the 
Commonwealth Division and the 
Royal Australian Air Force units. 

“In that sense then, these hand- 
some gates with their inspiring tab- 
lets stand as a symbol of great things 
and happy associations that are past. 
They portray the depths of our 
friendship and the roots of our mu- 
tual solidarity. 

“But in a far more profound 
sense, they may be viewed by all of 
us today as a gateway to the future. 
In that future we face the prospect 
of trials which will test the very 
depths of our strength and of our 
faith in the principles which have 
made our two nations great. In the 
great task to which we are dedicated 
— the preservation of a free way of 
life — there can be no question but 
that we face a long, hard and tor- 
tuous road. 

“These gates point the way to that 
future. In their superb symbolism, 
they consecrate the hard road that 
we together must travel in securing 
to our nations those blessings of 


peace and dignity and freedom 
which we so deeply treasure.” 

To General Sir Dallas Brooks fel] 
the task of dedicating the memorial 
gates and unveiling the Australian 
plaque affixed to the post on one 
side of the gates. 

“It is my proud privilege this after- 
noon, on behalf of His Excellency 
the Governor-General, Field Marshal 
Sir William Slim, to unveil the Aus- 
tralian Plaque on these Memorial 
Gates. This plaque, as Gen Rowell 
has told us, will become a perpetual 
reminder of the Australian Army’s 
esteem and recognition of the great 
fighting qualities of the United 
States Marine Corps. 

“As many of you may know, be- 
fore I became Her Majesty The 
Queen’s Personal Representative in 
our State of Victoria in 1949, I was, 
for the 3 previous year, commanding 
our British Royal Marines in Lon.- 
don. And during that period, one 
of my most happy recollections are 
the various ceremonies I attended 
with members of the United States 
Marine Corps—whom my Corps 
hold in such deep admiration and 
affection.” 

The General then alluded to the 
related anniversaries respectively of 
the US Marines and the Royal Ma- 
rines, first known as “The Duke of 
York and Albany’s Maritime Regi- 
ment of Foot.” Throughout the his- 
tory of both units they have gained 
distinction on the field of battle, cul-. 
minating in united action during 
the Korean War where 41 Comman- 
do, Royal Marines, fought side-by- 
side with the Ist MarDiv during the 
withdrawal from Chosin reservoir. 

“I think I have said enough to 
leave no one in any doubt why I 
feel so proud to be here this after- 
noon, both as The Queen’s Repre- 
sentative and as a Royal Marine. 

“And so, in unveiling this plaque, 
I join with Gen Rowell in express- 
ing the confident hope that it will 
forge yet another link of comrade- 
ship and affection between the 
United States Marine Corps and the 
Australian Army. May you both, to- 
gether with the Royal Australian 
Navy and the Royal Australian Air 
Force, get ever closer together in 
understanding and friendship, for 
the benefit of the cause of freedom 
and for the achievement of ever 
greater security.” 
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After the dedication the Austral- 
in flag covering the plaque was 
pulled aside as the band played the 
National Anthem. 





Then, as the band struck up the 
Star Spangled Banner, General 
Shepherd unveiled the United States 
Marine Corps plaque affixed to the 
opposite gate post. 





This done, the official guests, Aus- 


tralian and American, rose and 
passed through the gates together. 
General Shepherd received a Gen- 
eral Salute from the troops on pa- 
rade, taking the salute at a march 
past. It was during this march past 
that the band struck up the Ma- 
rines’ Hymn which evoked so many 
memories of a decade ago. 

In another ceremony the Com 
mandant, on behalf of the officers 
and men of the Marine Corps, 
placed a wreath on the Shrine of 
Remembrance. This shrine is to 
Melbourne and Victoria what the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington is to the United States. 

During these official events and 
between them, the Marines met 
many Australians — old friends and 
new. They experienced once again 
that almost bewildering people-to- 
people friendship and_ hospitality 
which was so characteristic of the 
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sojourn of the Ist MarDiv in Aus- 
tralia many years ago. 

To appear in the streets of Mel- 
bourne in the Marine uniform to- 
day is to insure that one will be 
stopped frequently by well wishers 
extending a hand to say “It’s great 
to have you back” or something 
equivalent. Invitations to visit homes 
were far more numerous than could 
possibly be accepted. 

It is this people-to-people _rela- 
tionship that is so distinctive. It is 
this relationship which accounts in 
large measure for the enthusiastic 
response on all sides to Gen Rowell’s 
suggestion that the gateway to Bal- 
combe Military Camp, where United 
States Marines once trained and 
where Australian troops now train, 
should be dedicated as a memorial 
to one military force from another. 
While the insignia of the Australian 
Military Forces and of the United 
States Marine Corps stand side by 
side on the Camp Balcombe gates, 
their significance is far more exten- 
sive. The gateway is in fact sym- 
bolic of the relationship between 
two peoples and their ways of life. 

On the same trip which took the 
Commandant and his party to Aus- 
tralia, they also visited Auckland, 
New Zealand, where General Shep- 
herd, then a Colonel, trained the 
9th Marines before they moved to 
the Solomons in 1943. Here the 
Commandant was received by Chief 
Justice MajGen Sir Harold Barrow- 
clough, the Chief of the General 
Staff, General W. G. Gentry, and 
representatives of the Royal New 
Zealand Navy and Air Force. 

Speaking at Papakura Military 
Camp before a formation of New 
Zealand troops held in his honor, 
the Commandant expressed on be- 
half of the officers and men of the 


Mariné Corps appreciation for the 
courtesies extended by New Zea- 
landers to the Ist, 2d and 3d Marine 
Divisions stationed at various times 
in New Zealand. Both Generals 
Barrowclough and Gentry responded 
in terms so warm as to make it cer- 
tain that New Zealand, too, asso 
ciates herself with the type of accord 
symbolized by the Balcombe gates. 

In New Zealand, as in Australia, 
this was indicated not alone by offi- 
cial spokesmen but by many indi 
viduals. They inquired after forme 
friends and acquaintances or ex- 
changed reminiscences of common 
service in the Solomons in WWII o7 
in the action in Korea, where New 
Zealand’s 16th Field Artillery pro 
vided extremely effective fire support 
to the Ist MarDiv in more than one 
critical situation. 

In the preamble to the South East 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
signed at Manila on 8 October 1954, 
the signators declared publicly and 
formally their sense of unity in order 
to give warning to any potential 
aggressor that they stand together. 
The Camp Balcombe memorial gates 
are an important symbol of this 
unity. 

The many thousands of United 
States Marines who were stationed 
in Australia during World War IJ 
can take a just pride in the role they 
played in helping to create this 
favorable climate of opinion. There 
are none among them, however, 
who would not agree that the Aus. 
tralians went at least halfway to 
meet them. All share the sentiment 
expressed in the Marine Corps 
plaque on the Balcombe gates and 
will rejoice that their admiration 
for, and gratitude to, the people of 
Australia has found expression in 
this form. US # MC 


Inspecting the “turn out” at Whenupai, New Zealand 
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ire Power PLUS! 


The four-deuce is a potent 
weapon but it should be 
operated by artillery 
personnel 


By Capt O. C. Paciulli 


@® More FIRE SUPPORT FOR THE 
infantry! Yes, more fire support for 
the infantry. Ah — here is another 
fellow who has been on the pipe 
and has dreams of a 120mm Gatling 
Gun, or something equally fantastic 
on which to spend the scarce mili- 
tary dollar! 

Not so, I merely want to use an 
existing weapon to its maximum 
advantage. That weapon is the 4.2- 
inch mortar. Many of you have had 
support from this weapon with 
varied results. But how many of you 
realize exactly what a 4.2 mortar 
company can do? Look at the table 
(p. 51) and see if you ever received 
this sort of fire power. 

From the table shown, it can be 
seen that a 4.2 mortar company can, 
for short periods of time, deliver a 
greater weight of metal to the battle- 
field than can a battalion of light 
artillery. With its present range 
capability (6,500 yds, with greater 
ranges in the future) and the fact 
that it can be emplaced well for- 
ward of a 105mm battalion, the 4.2- 
inch mortar is able to fire almost as 
deep into enemy territory as a 
105mm howitzer. In addition, the 
lighter 4.2-inch projectile has a 
greater effective bursting radius 
than the 105mm projectile. These 
things make the 4.2 mortar company 
well adapted to neutralization for 
short periods of time; such as en- 
countered in targets of opportunity, 
or in preparations of normal length. 
This high rate of fire makes the 4.2- 
inch mortar particularly effective 
against the “human sea” type of 
attack. 

What means are available for the 
4.2-inch mortar company to give the 
infantry regiment this additional 
battalion of artillery with its great 
capability? With the exception of 
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1 S/Sgt 0848, 2 Sgts 0844, 2 Cpls 
0844, and 3 Pvts 0800 (T/O-L1083), 
all operational personnel in the 4.2- 
inch mortar company are of the 
03 MOS field. The weapon which 
they must use is a mortar — the ac- 
tual loading and firing of which is 
like any other mortar. In all other 
ways the 4.2-inch mortar is an artil- 
lery piece. It is laid for elevation 
and deflection in the same manner 
as an artillery piece. The commands 
to the guns involve the same ele- 
ments as artillery. The computation 
of these commands is the same as 
the computation with high angle 
artillery fire. Artillery devices such 
as graphical and tabular firing 


tables, target grids and firing charts 
are used in the computation of these 
commands. The preparation of the 
firing chart requires the use of any 
of the means of artillery survey. The 
weapon may be registered to obtain 
corrections. Metro corrections may 
be applied. Targets may be re- 
plotted and refired as they are with 
artillery. The forward observer pro- 
cedure is the same as that used in 
field artillery. The tactics and fire 
planning involved are the same as 
used by artillery as are the necessary 
communications, liaison and co-ordi- 


nation. The only technique which 
is similar to that used with other 
mortars is an alternate method for 
the determination of range and de- 
flection using the M-10 plotting 
board. 

At this point it becomes obvious 
that any trained member of a 4.2- 
inch mortar company is more an 
artilleryman than an infantryman. 
To obtain the maximum fire support 
from the company, it is therefore 
necessary to completely indoctrinate 
the members of this company in the 
above methods and_ terminology 
which are completely foreign to 
them. What is the background of 
the personnel who must undergo 
this indoctrination? 

The syllabus of the Basic School 
devotes 2 hours to the 4.2-inch 
mortar and 4514 hours to the me- 
chanics, tactics and techniques of the 
60mm and 8lmm mortars. It would 
take more than this total of 4714 
hours to train the Basic School of- 
ficer as a competant 4.2-inch mortar 
officer. Yet upon assignment to the 
FMF, the Basic School graduate may 
be assigned to a 4.2-inch mortar 
company. By way of comparison the 
majority of these officers entering the 
FMF in the 08 MOS field receive 14 
weeks additional training in that 
field at the Field Artillery School, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma. That a newly 
commissioned officer becomes a good 
60mm or 8lmm mortar officer does 
not mean that he can then move into 
a 4.2-inch mortar company. When 
he attends the Junior Course he will 
learn some of the tactics involved, 
but primarily as their firepower ef- 
fects the using arm, not how it is ac- 
complished. Without this know-how 
he cannot hope to deliver the maxi- 
mum fire power from a 4.2-inch 
mortar company were he to be as- 
signed as company commander. 

The problem of trained noncom- 
missioned officers presents every bit 
as serious a problem as does that of 
trained officers. Even those who 
have served in 60 and 81mm mortars 
just don’t have the knowledge needed 
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(o properly function as NCOs in a 
|,2-inch mortar company. 

In addition to the problems 
already stated, the present T/O and 
1/E present serious limitations on 
the ability of the company to per- 
form its mission to the maximum 
capability of the weapon. One of 
these is, of course, the problem of 
ammunition resupply. There is not 
sufficient transportation available to 
the company to maintain an ade- 
quate supply. The T/O provides 2 
forward observers. This number of 
observers cannot hope to cover the 
regimental front particularly in view 
of dispersed formations. The third 
limitation is that the company lacks 
the communication facilities to make 
it immediately available to all eche- 
lons within the regiment, or to prop- 
erly co-ordinate its efforts with other 
supporting arms. 

Naturally, help can be sought 
from the direct support artillery bat- 
talion, but not if the person asking 
is not aware of what he is seeking. 

As a possible solution, the retrain- 
ing of the company as artillerymen 
has been tried many times, usually 
under the supervision of the direct 
support artillery battalion. The re- 
sults obtained have always met with 
the approval of the infantry as the 
efficiency of the company has been 
temporarily improved. However, be- 
cause of the turnover of personnel 
the proficiency achieved is quickly 
nullified. Then the training process 
must commence again during the 
next period of availability for the 
company and the personnel training 
them. Then, too, this process can 
never hope to achieve the needed 
degree of excellence, as this can only 
be achieved after years of training 
and experience. This training and 
experience will not normally be pos- 


sible because these personnel can be 
moved to other infantry billets. 
What I propose is, to staff the com- 
pany with 08 MOS field personnel 
in all operational billets. How 
would this staffiing of the company 
with artillery personnel aid in its 
employment? Certainly this would 
staff the company with personnel 
who are able to control the firing 
platoons and to operate the fire 
direction center. No complete re- 
training would be necessary as these 
personnel would continue their artil- 
lery training. This in itself would 
solve a great many problems. In 
addition, the knowledge of the of- 
ficers of the company in the employ- 
ment of fire power and of all sup- 
porting arms would enable them to 
know when, where and what as- 
sistance to ask for in order to better 
accomplish their mission — besides 
knowing how to get the best results 
from their weapon without aid. 
With an artillery officer as com- 
pany commander, a personal liaison 
would be effected with the artillery 
battalion in direct support of the 
regiment to their mutual benefit. 
The 8th Marines did this very suc- 
cessfully. Arrangements could be 
made for assistance with the am- 
munition supply problem. The artil- 
lery battalion could provide the com- 
pany with survey control to aid the 
company fire direction center and 
to enable them to more effectively 
mass their fires. They could also 
provide the company with metro 
information. This liaison could re- 
sult in direct wire communications 
between the two units—laid -by 
artillery supporting to supported— 
to enable them to co-ordinate their 
fires more effectively and to provide 
for the rapid dissemination of in- 
telligence and target information. 





4.2-Inch Mortar 





lbs of proj 
per Co per 
minute 


rds/tube rds/Co/min 


i05mm Howitzer 





Ibs of proj” 
per Bn per 


rds/tube rds/Bn/min minute 





20/min for 
Ist 2 min 160 
5/min_ for 
Ist 20 min 40 


4,000 


1,000 


3/min_ for 


4/min_ for 


Ist 4 min 72 2,376 


Ist 10 min 54 1,782 








lbs of projectiles are figured on a weight of 33 lbs for a 105 and 25 Ibs for a 4.2) 
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For this same reason it would be 
advantageous to give the company 
the needed radios to tie into the 
artillery fire direction net. This 
would enable all artillery liaison 
officers to contact the company with- 
out delay and thus, infantry echelons 
could contact the company for sup- 
port directly. This would also pro- 
vide for more effective co-ordination 
of support at the appropriate sup- 
porting arms center. 

In order to improve further the 
ability of the company to render the 
maximum support, it is recom- 
mended that the number of ob- 
servers be increased to at least 4 and 
preferably 6. This would provide 
for more complete coverage of the 
front by observers either in a normal 
situation or when the regiment is 
widely dispersed. 

With adequate ammunition sup- 
ply provided by artillery aid, or per- 
haps an increase in the number of 
vehicles in the company; artillery 
personnel to operate the firing 
platoons and the’ fie direction cen- 
ter; the know- -how : of these officers 
and men in mnfatters of supporting 
arms; increased observation; rapid 
means of communications and the 
proper co-ordination and _ liaison 
with other arms, the amount of fire 
power available to the infantry regi- 
ment will be materially increased. 

This would not be an all-give and 
no-take proposition for artillery 
personnel. By increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the 4.2-inch mortar 
company, the direct support artil- 
lery battalion would be free to at- 


-tack a greater number of targets 


since the 4.2-inch mortar company 
could assume a larger share of the 
targets than before. In times of 
heavy enemy activity this would be 
particularly advantageous. This in- 
creased proficiency would also pro- 
vide better support’in the initial 
stages of an amphibious landing 
both before and after the artillery 
is ashore. Another advantage is that 
such a move would give artillery 
personnel the opportunity to serve 
in an infantry regiment. This day- 
to-day contact would educate them 
in the problems of the infantry and 
niake them better able to render sup- 
port to the infantry whether in a 
4.2-inch mortar company or in an 
artillery battalion. US # MC 
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* Commonwealth 


If you’re puzzled by the terms G, A and Q Staffs, DAAQMG 


gnd BM, get the IO. He’ll G-2 the situation for you 


@ As MY JEEP TURNED INTO tH} 
Commonwealth Brigade CP in 
Korea, carrying me on a liaison mis 
sion, I was confronted by a signpost. 
with arrows pointing to various tents 
and vans, marked thus: 

COMMANDER 

BM 

DAAQMG 

OFFICERS MESS 

OPS 

IO 

SIGNALS 

BEME 

BRASCO 

TO 

CAMP COMD 

RSM 


The signs designating the cum 
mander and Officers’ Mess I under- 
stood, and my powers of logical 
deduction told me that “Signals” was 
the communication section. But who 
were those other agents? Where did 
one report in? Which of those peo 
ple did I need to visit? What would 
you have done? , 

Later, after the staff organization 
was explained and T had met these 





Wide World 








Staff 
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people as members of the Mess, the 
mystery quickly vanished and I came 
to realize that their staff had about 
the same number of people doing 
about the same jobs as, did ours, al- 
though sometimes the boundaries 
between areas of responsibility dif- 
fered from ours. 

Although many Marine officers 
have attended British schools or 
worked with Commonwealth Forces, 
to many others the ways of our 
beret-wearing comrades-in-arms re- 
main an enigma. Perhaps you were 
puzzled by the use of terms such as 
Brigade Major, G, A and Q Staff, 
regimental duty, etc., by Major R. 
Hargreaves (The Olympians — Feb 
‘54 GAZETTE), Major Paget and 
others. This article is offered in the 
hope that those Marines who have 
occasion to deal with Common- 
wealth units or to read about them 
might be oriented more easily. 


Meaning of Regiment 


One of the most striking differ- 
ences is their concept of regiments 
and the variety of regimental uni- 
forms found in a Commonwealth 
brigade or division. First of all, a 
regiment is not a tactical unit, but 
is a group of associated infantry 
battalions. It originally indicated 
the area from which troops were 
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drawn or the person forming the 
unit. It may have any number of 
battalions, depending on the avail- 
able manpower. Normally there are 
1 to 3 in peacetime and up to 6 in 
war, when conscription comes into 
being. A man enlists or is commis- 
sioned in a regiment and remains 
in it for his entire career, unless he 
is promoted above field grade. His 
unit loyalty and esprit are always to 
his regiment. His battalion may 
serve in various parts of the world, 
alongside 2 or 3 other battalions, 
from different regiments, which 
form a brigade. A brigade is about 
the same size as a US Regimental 
Combat Team or US reinforced 
regiment. Each of these Common- 
wealth battalions keeps its own regi- 
mental name, badge, colors and dis- 
tinguishing item of uniform which 
might be color of beret, tartan, tie 
or scarf. 

The term “regimental duty” is 
analogous to duty with troops, as 
distinguished from staff duty. 

Each regiment has its own recruit 
depot at its own home headquarters. 
Thus a Canadian soldier enlists in 
the Royal Canadian Regiment 
(RCR) in Ontario, takes his recruit 
training there, and then goes with 
the 3d Bn, RCR, to 25 Brigade in 
Korea, or to another RCR battalion 












with 27 Brigade in Germany, o1 
stays for awhile with a battalion in 
Canada. These battalions rotate as 
units. Wherever he goes he is stil] 
an RCR, proudly wears the sunburst 
badge. He really feels he’s “had it” 
if an NCO tells him at formation 
that he’s “as sloppy as a bloody ‘Van 
Doo’” (Quebec Regiment, Vingt- 
deuxiéme, which may have a battal- 
ion in the same brigade). The off 
cers wear the letters RCR on their 
shoulder straps and may wear a blue 
and gold scarf with their working 
uniform. 

Examples of regimental names in- 
dicating home locality are: Durham 
Light Infantry, Gordon Highland- 
ers, Royal Australian Regiment, etc. 
Other regiments bear the names of 
the individual who first raised them 
or patronized them by financing the 
purchase of their equipment. Some 
of these are: Princess Patricia’s Ca- 
nadian Light Infantry, the Duke ol 
Wellington’s, Lord Strathcona’s 
Horse (now a tank outfit), etc. 
There are regiments with other his- 
torical origins. The Guards regi- 
ments were originally formed by 
Charles II, with the mission of serv- 
ing as personal bodyguards to the 
sovereign. The Grenadier Guards 
and Coldstream Guards are the old- 
est. Dragoons were originally heavy 
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cavalry. They are now tank units. 


Armies of the Commonwealth Nations 


There is no Commonwealth Army 
that exists as a single command. 
Each nation in the British Common- 
wealth has its own army, but all owe 
allegiance to the same sovereign, 
and all follow the same general pat- 
tern and tradition, originated in the 
British Army. Since the armies of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
have always joined in common cause 
with the British, they use the same 
weapons and much of the same 
equipment and organization. (How- 
ever, Canadians prefer US rations 
and vehicles!) National pride and 
rivalry is strong between the units 
from different countries, and the 
American “foreigner” in their midst 
must walk carefully to avoid tread- 
ing on the toes of “Limey,” “Ca- 
nuck,” “Digger,” or “Kiwi.” 

The organization described and 
diagrammed herein will be the 
standard British infantry organiza- 
tion. The others are the same or 
very close to it. It must be remem- 
bered that | Commonwealth Divi- 
sion in Korea is not considered a 
standard organization, but is a com- 
posite unit built up for Korea only 
and will, therefore, differ in some 
respects which will be pointed out. 
It also might be appropriate to 
point out at this time that cardinal 
rather than ordinal numbers are 
used to designate units. Thus, it is 
29 Brigade, not 29th. 


Separate Commonwealth armies, but similar staff organizations 


The Staff 

The staff in Commonwealth forces 
is clearly divided at all levels of 
command into a tactical side and an 
administrative-logistical side. Even 
the working and living areas are 
grouped that way. 

The tactical side of the staff is 
called the “G” staff (General Staff) 
and includes “Ops” (the Operations 
Section) and Intelligence. The term 
General Staff has a meaning com- 
pletely different from the US mean- 
ing. Simply stated, it means opera- 
tional staff, without regard to size 
of the unit. The members of the 
tactical staff are called General Staff 
Officers, followed by a number 
which indicates their assignment, 
such as GSO I, GSO II, etc. To 
further add to the confusion, Com- 
monwealth soldiers contract these 
terms to “G-1,” “G-2,” etc. (See Chart 
A.) Thus, their “G-1” is a General 
Staff Officer, Grade I, or Division 
Operations Officer, not like our Per- 
sonnel Officer. Their “G-3” (GSO 
II) is a tactical staff officer at bri- 
gade or division but normally of the 
rank of captain. 

The administrative-logistical side 
of the CP deals with A (Administra- 
tive) and Q (Quartermaster) prob- 
lems, corresponding approximately 
to our “I” and “4” sections. A rule 
of thumb on differentiating between 
the two is that “A” staff deals with 
soldiers as individuals (i.e., by name) 
while “Q” staff deals with soldiers as 
a group (i.e., by quantities). (This 
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leads to some differences from our 
system. Casualty evacuation is an 
“A” problem; mail is a “Q” prob. 
lem.) The titles of these “A” and 
“Q” staff officers are alphabetical 
abbreviations, in which the prefix 
designates the appointment and in- 
dicates the usual rank. For example, 
an officer whose title is Assistant Ad- 
jutant General (AAG) is an “A” staff 
officer. He may be the senior “A” 
staff officer in a particular headguar- 
ters. The prefix “assistant” does not 















Don’t call a Scotsman a “Limey” or 
a “Canuck” a “Kiwi” or “Digger” 
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mean that he is assisting another 
“A” staff officer in the headquarters, 
but indicates that his rank is nor- 
mally lieutenant colonel. The prefix 
“Deputy Assistant” usually indicates 
the rank of major. The officer with 
no prefix in his title, the Adjutant 
General, is actually a General Officer 
stationed back home at General 
Headquarters. 

While 1 Comwel Div may have 
the “A” and “Q” staff separated at 
division level by having an Assistant 
Adjutant General (AAG) and an 
Assistant Quartermaster General 
(AQMG), in the standard British 
division these duties are combined 
into one billet, Assistant Adjutant 
and Quartermaster General (AA & 
QMG). This indicates a lieutenant 
colonel whose duties cover the func 
tions of our Division G-1 and G-4, 
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though not in as much detail. 

So much for generalities applying 
to all command levels. To go into 
more detail we shall have to ex- 
amine the staff at division, brigade 
and battalion separately, since the 
Commonwealth staff does not follow 
our organization with its 4 staff sec- 
tions at all command levels. 

Division 

A division is commanded by a 
major general who is designated as 
General Officer Commanding (GOC). 
Ordinarily the GSO I would be sen- 
ior staff officer, but in Korea the 
GOC has a colonel as Chief of Staff. 
While the Chief of Staff is respon- 
sible for the whole staff, he may be 
expected to spend most of his time 
looking after the “A” and “Q” side, 
leaving the “G” side to the com- 
mander. 

At the next level (see Chart A) we 
find the GSO I, a lieutenant colonel, 
who is responsible for intelligence, 
operations and liaison. He has one 
major as an assistant, designated 
GSO II, and three captains, GSO 
III, looking after each of the three 
functions. The IO is the Intelli- 
gence Officer. These people are the 
division’s General Staff (“G” Staff). 
1 Commonwealth Division may have 
a little more rank on the “G” staff. 

Working with the “G” staff and 
advising the GOC are the com- 
manders of supporting arms and en- 
gineers. The commander of division 
artillery is a brigadier. He is senior 
in rank to any of the staff officers 
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Chart “A” 


and, therefore, becomes an impor- 
tant advisor to the commander, 
while at the same time he works 
with the GSO I and his staff. 

The commander of the division 
engineers also fits in here. He is a 
lieutenant colonel commanding an 
Engineer Field Regiment, which ap- 
proximates a US engineer battalion 
in size. 

In Korea the tank commander 
also fits in at the supporting arms 
HQ. He is a lieutenant colonel. 

Over on the “A” and “Q” side, 
under the AA & QMG we find 2 
majors, the DAAG and DAQMG, 
looking after “A” and “Q” functions, 
respectively. Each has a captain as 
assistant, designated Staff Captain 
(A) and Staff Captain (Q). 

So far we have covered what cor- 
responds with the US General Staff 
at division, plus supporting arms. 
There are also a number of special 
advisors to the commander who can 
be compared to our special staff. 
Each of these people is the represen- 
tative at division of a supporting 
service, and in most cases the com- 
mander of division service troops. 
Most of their titles are self-explana- 
tory. They are shown in Chart A 
under A&Q Staff. 

There are also service units such 
as “Pay” and “Postal” that are not 
represented by staff officers, as shown 
on the chart. A few comments 
should be made on several of these 
service advisors. Ordnance has a 
meaning in the Commonwealth 
logistical structure different from 


what we think of as ordnance. To 
them it includes all non-consumable 
supplies; that is, clothing, tentage, 
mess gear and other equipment, as 
well as weapons and ammunition. 
The Service Corps handles consum- 
able items, such as fuel, water and 
rations and the division RASC 
(Royal Army Service Corps) Officer 
also controls transportation. The 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
operate workshops which do repair 
and maintenance work on vehicles, 
tanks, generators, projectors, etc., so 
that one organization handles the 
repair work that was formerly shared 
by Motor Transport, Service Battal- 
ion, Engineers and Signal Battalion 
in our divisional set-up before re- 
organization brought forth the Serv- 
ice Regiment. These units are called 
Work Shops or Light Aid Detach- 
ments (LAD). 

The chain of command for these 
special advisors is through the A and 
Q staff. See Chart A. 


Brigade - 


The brigade, grouped for battle, 
is similar to a US RCT, except that 
each of its infantry battalions, its 
tank and its artillery, if any, has a 
different regimental name. 

The brigade is commanded by a 
brigadier. There is no executive 
officer as we know him. There is no 
need for one since there are only 2 
principal staff sections to be co-ordi- 
nated instead of 4. The Brigade 
Major (BM), who heads the G staff, 
is the senior staff officer. For pur- 
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poses of comparison we can say that 
his responsibilities cover most of 
those of our regimental S-3 and S-2, 
with some additional ones as second 
in command. He is responsible for 
intelligence, operations and _train- 
ing, and will assume command until 
the senior battalion commander 
arrives in the event the Brigadier 
becomes a casualty. 

Over on the A and Q side at bri- 
gade is the Deputy Assistant Adju- 
tant and Quartermaster General 
(DAA and QMG), also a major, who 
is responsible to the commander for 
all administrative and logistical mat- 
ters. For comparison we can say his 
responsibilities correspond to those 
of our regimental S-1 and S-4. Under 
the DAAQMG is a Staff Captain. 
[In Korea there may be a SC (A) 
and a SC (Q). 

Back on the G side of the CP we 
find Operations (Ops). A Captain 
GSO III (Ops) or “G-3” heads this 
section. We will probably find a 
liaison officer standing watch in the 
“Ops” van if things are quiet. These 
LOs, who are lieutenants or captains 
from the various regimental units 
composing the brigade, work in 
“Ops” and do nearly all the contact 
work, visits, etc., between the bri- 
gade CP and their own units. Also 
on the G side will be the intelli- 
gence officer’s van, marked “IO.” 

At brigade level, there are also 
heads of services and technical advi- 
sors, mostly officers of the various 
support corps. They are the Chap- 
lains, Paymaster, Brigade Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineer (BEME, 
pronounced Beemee), the Signals 
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Battalion 


The infantry battalions, each 
from a different regiment, are com- 
manded by lieutenant colonels desig. 
nated Officer Commanding (OC). 
The Second in Command, abbrevi- 
ated 2 IC, is a major. You won't 
often find him in the main CP. He 
runs the rear, or administrative CP 
and is strictly the A and Q boss of 
the battalion. 

In the forward CP are the com 
mander and his operational staff. In 
standard British practice this con- 
sists of the adjutant, a captain, and 
the intelligence officer, a lieutenant. 
Some of the battalions in Korea. 
notably the Canadian battalions, 
designate their Support Company 
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Battalion 


Othcer, Transport Othcer (TO), 
Medical Officer (MO), Brigade Ord- 
nance Officer (BOO, pronounced 
Boo) and Brigade Royal Army Serv- 
ice Corps Officer (BRASCO). All of 
these people except Signals are re- 
sponsible to the DAAQMG. Signals 
is under the G side. 

In the headquarters there will 
also be a Camp Commandant, a 
captain, whose duties are very simi- 
lar to those of our Headquarters 
Commandant. The Sergeant Major 
is his assistant and is not a part of 
the A staff. He is basically a troop 
handler rather than a pencil pusher, 
or we might describe him as a sort 
of CP gunnery sergeant. 

If an artillery unit is attached or 
in direct support of the brigade, 
the artillery field regiment com- 
mander or a battery commander will 
be present at the CP, along with his 
own 10. A field regiment has 3 
firing batteries, so it is about the 
same size as our artillery battalion. 


(Weapons Co) commander as “Bat 
tle Adjutant,” making him sort of a 
combined S-3 and SAC, and send © 
their adjutant off to the rear CP. — 
The Battle Adjutant then becomes ~ 
the OC’s chief tactical advisor. 

The IO sticks close to his OC on — 
reconnaissance, at briefings, etc., act 
ing somewhat as the “old man’s” — 
aide. He keeps an up-to-date map 
within reach, handles routine radio — 
transmissions to the OC and looks” 
after his binoculars, photos etc. Also” 
on the OC’s staff is the Medical” 
Officer (MO) and the Regimental © 
Sergeant Major. “ 

The RSM is the authority on™ 
drill, parades, ceremonies etc. No _ 
officer except the OC would ques — 
tion his word on such matters. When = 
the battalion falls out for close order 
drill it is not unusual for the Com — 
pany Sergeants Major to march off 
their companies while the RSM ™ 
drills the officers and WOs, and 
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when he barks, “Major ———,, hold 
up your head, sir!” the Major knows 
he had better do it. 

fuch of the battalion’s Head- 
quarters Company will be in the 
rear CP. The Signals Platoon will 
be scattered, of course. The Admin- 
istrative Platoon includes the Motor 
Transport Section and the Quarter- 
master Section. The OC Headquar- 
ters Co co-ordinates these logistical 
efforts, so that he corresponds to a 
battalion S-4. 

The OC Support Co is a major. 
He co-ordinates the battalion’s fire 
support. His company consists of a 
Vortar Platoon, armed with six 3- 
inch mortars, a Machine Gun Pla- 
toon which has six medium MGs 
mounted on half track carriers and 
also carries four 3.5-inch rocket 
launchers, an Antitank Platoon, 
armed with six guns designated as 
(7-pounders, and an Assault Pioneer 
Platoon, which handles mostly mine 
clearance and demolition work. In 
25 Canadian Infantry Brigade the 
pioneers may be easily recognized by 
their full beards, a traditional privi- 
lege granted them. 

The Sergeant Major was men- 
tioned in the discussion of the bri- 
gade CP above. Let's take a look in 


the sergeants’ mess of a battalion 
and see who is there: That fellow 
with 3 upside down stripes is, of 
course, a sergeant. Don’t tell him 
his stripes are upside down unless 
you want to hear a heated lecture 
on just who started this stripes busi- 
ness! That grizzled old gent sipping 
his beer at the next table is the Regi- 
mental Sergeant Major (RSM). Since 
he is in his shirt sleeves with the 
sleeves rolled up, he is wearing his 
insignia of rank on a wide leather 
wrist strap. It is a coat of arms. On 
his jacket this insignia is embroid- 
ered on the cuff. His rank is WO 1. 
Warrant Officers perform the same 
jobs as our master sergeants and 
technical sergeants. They are desig- 
nated WO I and WO 2. They are 
members of the sergeants’ mess, are 
not considered officers and do not 
rate salutes. Remember the version 
of “Bless ’Em All” that goes “Bless 
all the Sergeants and WO Is”? Ser- 
geants and WOs are thought of as 
the senior NCO group, like our Staff 
NCOs. The RSM is a troop handler, 
however, responsible for discipline 
of the men in the whole battalion. 
He is definitely not an office man 
and is not restricted to shuffling 
papers in the administrative  sec- 


Soldier, Gr Bt 


RSM —he wears a coat of 
arms and carries a big stick 


The DAAQMG and BRASCO are responsible for administrative and logistics matters 
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tion. Around the camp or barracks 
he may be spotted by the king size 
swagger stick he carries, or perhaps 
it’s a shillelagh. At a parade forma- 
tion it is his prerogative, even when 
the officers are in command of their 
units, to walk up and down the 
ranks correcting any minor deficien- 
cies he observes in bearing or dress. 
He usually gets his point across to 
the erring soldier somewhat more 
f6rcefully than a company officer 
would do it. 


Rifle Company 


Each battalion has 4 rifle com- 
panies of about 135 men each. The 
company is commanded by a major, 
designated OC with a captain as 


2 1C. The company has 3 platoons of 
39 men each, commanded by a lieu- 
tenant, with a sergeant as senior 
NCO. There are 3 sections in the 
platoon, commanded by corporals, 
each with its own LMG, a Bren. 
Each rifle platoon carries one 2-inch 
mortar. Three 3.5-inch rocket 
launchers are carried in company 
headquarters. 


Decentralized Concept 

One striking feature is evident in 
comparing the Commonwealth or- 
ganization with ours. At each level 
from company up, the commander 
is of equal rank or senior to the 
operations officer of the next higher 
echelon. This goes hand in hand 
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Colonel vision or decentralization. 

Colonel In other words, the Common- 
wealth rifle company commander 
would take avery dim view of the 
Adjutant or Battle Adjutant (battal- 
ion S-3) telling him where to dig his 
trenches or place his weapons, and 
since the OC “B” Co is senior or 
at least equal in rank, he would 
probably tell him so. A similar situ- 
ation would occur if the Brigade 
Major were to harass the battalion 
OC or Battle Adjutant about sub- 
mitting patrol schedules or wire 
overlays. 
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Other Terminology 


We have concentrated thus far on 
infantry units. The 4.2-inch mortar 
units are part of the artillery or- 
ganization. They are known as 
Light Batteries. As indicated above, 
artillery may be either under divi- 
sion control, brigade control or both, 
as presently exists in 1 Comwel Div 
in Korea. Tank units are organized 
into squadrons (company size) and 
troops (platoon size). Engineer 
units are organized into field squad- 
rons (company size). 
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pany was completely isolated around 
.* its own hilltop, but all were mutu- 
ally supporting by rifle fire. No 
attempt was made to man a con- 
tinuous MLR and no combat out- 
posts were used as in front of Ist 
Mar Div, since the forward com- 
panies fulfilled much the same mis- 
sion. Because the forward positions 
were mutually supporting, yet big 
enough to allow dispersion, they did 
not have the heavy casualties from 
“incoming” or as many bitter hand- 
to-hand fights as occurred on some 
of our outposts, particularly the 
more isolated ones. Of course, all 
this was made possible by the fact 
that their frontage was not as great 
as Ist Mar Div, nor did they have 
a “Taedaksan” which could over- 
look their main positions, or a 
watchdog outpost near Panmunjom 
to occupy. With only half the front- 
age of Ist Mar Div, they were en- 
abled to organize a defense in depth 
that was much closer to the “school 
oon Ee solution” than was ours and they 
eee = took _fewer casualties than we did, 
' with no loss of terrain. Because of 
. the 4.2 mortars are part of the artillery and called “Light Batteries” the high quality of soldiering they 
demonstrated and their excellent 
conduct of the Jamestown Line de- 
fense, their organization and meth- 
Echelons ods seem worthy of study. US @MC 
Primarily, for purposes of dis- 
placement, all commands are or- 
ganized into echelons conforming “F” is for Fighting Echelon 
with their G, A and Q breakdown. British Info 
“F” echelon (fighting echelon) con- 
sists of the actual combat units, the 
operations and intelligence staff and 
the commander. “A” echelon handles 
administration, is composed of the 
2 1C, the “A’” staff and clerical per- 
sonnel, and is usually located in the 
unit rear area similar to our “Admin 
Rear.” “B” echelon is the unit bag- 
gage train, supplies, transport, tent- 
age, etc., and is located still farther 
in the rear. “B” echelon deals pri- 
marily with “Q” matters. 


Conclusion 


During the last year and a half of 
the war in Korea, | Commonwealth 
Division conducted a very successful 
defense of the Jamestown Line. Each 
battalion’s 4 smaller rifle companies 
were in a separate company perime- 
ter, giving depth to the position. 
The usual deployment had 2 com- 
panies up, with the 2 which were 
back, covering the paddies between 
the forward companies. Each com- 
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passing. 


The Confederate Navy... 


STEPHEN R. MALLORY: CONFED- 
ERATE NAVY CHIEF. By Joseph T. 
Durkin, S.J. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1954. 446 pages. $6.00 
Whether you refer to it as The 

War Between The States or The 

Civil War, if you are interested in 

the events which took place in Amer- 

ica between 1861-1865, this book is 
required reading. Father Durkin 
has made extensive use of original 
source material to give us not merely 
the biography of the Confederate 

Naval Secretary, but the first care- 

fully documented history of the Con- 

federate Navy from the vantage 
point of the naval high command. 

So much has been written about 
the Army of the Confederacy that 
we are sometimes inclined to forget 
that the Confederate Navy achieved 
an astonishing amount of success 
when measured with the yardstick of 
industrial capacity. By 1861 warfare 
had already reached a stage of de- 
velopment which gave tremendous 
advantages to the nation which pos- 
sessed superior technical and indus- 
trial resources and its accompany- 
ing skilled manpower. Father Dur- 
kin underscores the significance of 
industrial power in the conduct of 
war (whether in 1861 or 1955) when 
he points out that “there was not, in 
the whole Confederacy, the means of 
turning out a complete steam engine 
of a size suitable for ships . . . there 
was not a rolling mill capable of 
turning out a 2l%-inch plate . 
(and) there was not a sufficient force 
of skilled mechanics.” 

It is, therefore, all the more re- 
markable that the Confederate Navy, 
under the direction of Secretary 
Mallory, should have boldly gone 
ahead with experiments which 
helped to usher in the machine age 
of naval warfare. The Confederate 
Navy Department was proceeding 
with plans for an ironclad warship 
(the famous Virginia or Merrimac) 
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while the “Federal Navy Secretary 
asked for nothing more than the 
creation of a board to inquire into 
the wisdom of building ironclads.” 

Again, the Confederate Navy De- 
partment did pioneer work in the 
field of mine warfare and Admiral 
Farragut’s famous phrase “damn the 
torpedoes” would never have reached 
the history books had it not been for 
the fear engendered by Confederate 
“torpedoes” or mines as we know 
them today. The Confederate Naval 
Torpedo Service anticipated the 
development of certain sabotage 
devices by over 50 years with the 
development of an explosive “tor- 
pedo” made to resemble as exactly as 
possible a piece of coal and designed 
to be placed in the coal piles of 
enemy vessels. We do not again en- 
counter a sabotage device of this 
kind in the history of warfare until 
the First World War at which time 
a similar weapon was produced by 
German technicians. 

Father Durkin deals with a_per- 
ennial problem in the history of war- 
fare when he discusses the difficulties 
of co-ordination between the Con- 
federate Army and Navy. Nowhere 
is this brought out better than the 
situation at New Orleans when Ad- 
miral Farragut was about to launch 
a combined operation against that 


BOOKS OF 
INTEREST 10 
OUR READERS 


great seaport. The defense of the 
area rested jointly on the Army and 
Navy and yet “the two administra- 
tions were . . . ‘entirely independent 
of each other,’ although they were 
directed by their respective heads to 
‘co-operate cordially’ for the defense 
of the city.” Small wonder that with 
such a directive there was a lack of 
speedy co-operative action during 
the critical period which confronted 
the Confederacy at New Orleans in 
April of 1862. The lack of co-ordina- 
tion at New Orleans was duplicated 
in many other places and one of the 
command disputes involved Confed- 
erate Marines. The author points 
out that “at the Mobile station, Ma 
rines . . . were serving with General 
Bragg’s land forces . . .” and General 
Bragg complained to Richmond that 
his Marines were often taken away 
without warning by the Navy De 
partment “thus embarrassing the 
army.” Apparently the Confederate 
Marine Corps had carried on the 
great fighting tradition of the United 
States Marine Corps, and hence, no 
commander wanted to give up even 
a detachment of Marines! 

The reviewer is always limited in 
time and space in presenting all of 
the good things which he finds in an 
interesting and well-written book; 
and this reviewer can only say ‘hat 
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“ather Durkin’s picture of the Con- 
‘ederate Navy Department is high- 
ighted with large sketches such as 
his intriguing account of the Con- 
tederate experiments with subma- 
rines and, on the other hand, with 
little glimpses of that great war 
which has so fascinated each succeed- 
ing generation of Americans. We 
are, after all, intimately linked to 
those days by blood ties and by tra- 
dition — is it any wonder that this, 
of all wars, has a never-failing attrac- 
tion to the student and to the 
reader? Of the many interesting 
vignettes, in this very readable book, 
the one I liked best is the account of 
the dispute between the Confederate 
Navy Department and the state of 
South Carolina. The Department 
was building a distillery in South 
Carolina in order to make whiskey 
for the sole use of the navy and 
South Carolina objected on the 
grounds that a state law forbade the 
establishment of distilleries! 


Reviewed by Dr James D. Atkinson 


Military Domination in Politics . . . 


THE NEMESIS OF POWER: THE 
GERMAN ARMY IN POLITICS, 
1918-1945—]. W. Wheeler-Bennett, 
C.M.G., O.B.E. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 826 pages, Index, Bib- 
liography, Illustrated. $12.00 


The important role of military 
power in Prussian-German interna- 
tional affairs has long been recog- 
nized by the more thorough students 
of European history. Unfortunately, 
there has been far less understand- 
ing of the intra-governmental posi- 
tion and machinations of the Ger- 
man military clique. The Nemesis 
of Power will go far toward further- 
ing a much needed appreciation of 
the disaster that awaits a modern 
nation which permits itself to be 
dominated by its military elements. 

J. W. Wheeler-Bennett is peculiar- 
ly well qualified to write such a 
study. As the author of Hindenburg: 
The Wooden Titan, Brest-Litovsk: 
The Forgotten Peace and Munich: 
Prologue to Tragedy, he is recog- 
nized as an authority in the special 
field of modern German military 
history. The discerning reader will 
appreciate both his highly readable 
style and careful documentation 
that characterizes his work. 

As the title indicates, the scope of 
the book is a vast one, extending 
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from the abdication of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II until the final days of Hit- 
ler’s Third Reich. The period of 27 
years between these two events pre- 
sented the world with a sad but 
clear lesson of what happens in a 
government when its military dabbles 
in domestic politics. The author re- 
lates in careful detail how the politi- 
cal adventuring of the General Staff 
militarists, who dominated the Wei- 
mar Republic from its birth, actually 
assisted Hitler’s rise to supreme 
power. 

The author quite properly gives 
considerable attention to the role 
of General von Schleicher who 
“master-minded” the military’s drive 
for constantly increasing power with- 
in the government. With profound 
political and historical insight the 
author exposes the frauds and tricks 
used by von Schleicher and his Gen- 
eral Staff cohorts in the course of 
their political questing: among these 
devices were the placing of trusted 
lieutenants in key governmental 
agencies, the use of a great but physi- 
cally and mentally ailing war hero— 
Hindenburg—as the front man for 
the militarists, placing a professional 
military man (von Schleicher) as 
Minister of Defense. The result was 
that, because of his vast indirect 
powers, he became a maker and 
breaker of chancellors. 


Von Schleicher, maneuvering in 
politics, as the author puts it, with 
“the cunning, devious Byzantinism 
of the General Staff officer” pro- 
ceeded from one intrigue to another, 
until, in mad pursuit of greater 
power, he embraced the arch-in- 
triguer Hitler. In so doing, von 
Schleicher and German militarism 
helped bring into being the bloody 
Nazi regime, whose ascendency su- 
perseded and “captured’ the mili- 
tarists. 

This so-called entrapment of the 
German military by Hitler is also a 
subject which the author examines 
carefully. One of the author’s con- 
tributions to a better understanding 
of the Hitler era is the conclusive 
manner in which he dispells the 
myth that the German military were 
unwilling servants of Hitler. Of 
course, there were some officers of 
noble character who opposed Hitler 
and gave their lives in an effort to 
assassinate him and overthrow the 
Nazi rule. But they were decidedly 


in the minority. The fact of the 
matter is, as the author points out, 
the military adventurers helped 
bring Hitler to power, and, benefit- 
ing from his policies, the military, 
as a group, refused to take a definite 
stand against him. Larger armies, 
the promised glory of new conquests, 
were appealing to the militarists. 
Hitler understood the high com- 
mand which helped him to power. 
Von Hassel put it well when he 
wrote, “Gifts and _field-marshal’s 
batons are more important to them 
than the great historical issues and 
the moral values at stake.” As this 
book so clearly shows, the military 
forsook Hitler only when he failed. 
This is one of the most important 
books since the end of World War 
II. It should be studied in every 
military school and in civilian politi- 
cal science classrooms. 
Reviewed by Col J. D. Hittle 


Political Domination of the Military... 


ROAD TO THE RIGHT: The Tradition 
and Hope of American Conserva- 
tism—Gordon Harrison. New York 
William Morrow and Co. 342 pages 

$4.50 

“Conservatism needs to grow, not 
because it is the one right way, but 
because democracy cannot long en- 
dure without a principled conflict 
. . . between parties that agree on 
ends, disagree on means . . . that 
tradition of conflict is strong in 
America. It must go on.” 

There is the theme of Mr Harri- 
son’s book succinctly stated. He de- 
velops that theme by examining Gen 
Eisenhower's victory at the polls in 
1952 in light of historical precedent. 
By projecting us back to the found- 
ing of our country by the Federalists, 
he shows us that conservatism has 
continually dominated the American 
political scene. He traces the rise 
and fall of political parties through- 
out the years — Federalists, Repub- 
licans, Whigs, Unionists, Progressives 
and Democrats. All were basically 
conservative — all either originated 
with a set of principles which they 
wished to inject into our govern- 
ment, or were formed by means of a 
compromise with which they hoped 
to achieve national leadership. Then 
he reveals the thinking behind these 
organizations and the men who 
dominated them. He shows why the 
majority ultimately failed and the 
rest achieved only partial success. 
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To the reader of this review, this 
book may sound like nothing more 
than a resumé of American history. 
In a sense, that is what Mr Harrison 
is doing — recounting our history, 
but he is not so much concerned 
with incidents as he is with the con- 
flict of ideas that raged throughout. 
He demonstrates to us that although 
our government may be basically 
conservative, it must contain a lib- 
eral tendency so that it may con- 
stantly march in cadence with pop- 
ular sentiment. When it fails to do 
that, the people choose another set 
of leaders who will practice energetic 
government and who will move for- 
ward with the times. Thus does he 
explain the Eisenhower sweep of 
1952. 

The military reader may at first 
discount this book as being of no 
interest ts him. On the contrary, it 
should occupy many good hours of 
his reading time, for here is the 
background to our history. Here in 
a brief, chronological, readable form 
are the ideas that shaped much of 
our policy, both domestic and _ for- 
eign. Although it does not delve into 





the strategy of campaigns or the 
tactics of battles, it gives us a greater 
insight into the men who directed 
our war and peace efforts. It will be 
especially valuable to the student of 
modern history, for here are de- 
picted the backgrounds, aims, ideals, 
ambitions and foibles of many of 
our present and recent government 
leaders — Eisenhower, Taft, Stassen, 
Lehman, Dewey, Roosevelt. 

Mr Harrison will not be a stranger 
to many of you, for he was the 
author of Cross-Channel Attack, one 
of the volumes in the official history 
of World War II. In his present 
book, the author (who is an editorial 
writer for the Detroit News) should 
establish himself as an able historian 
with the ability to delineate a com- 
plex subject in lucid phrases. 

Reviewed by Capt H. D. Fredericks 


Fact and Fiction . . . 

THE WORLD'S BEST SPY STORIES, 
Fact and Fiction—Selected and with 
an Introduction by Dr. Kurt Singer 
New York, New York: Wilfred Funk, 
Inc. 342 pages $3 95 
In this volume, Kurt Singer has 
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selected and published what he con- 
siders to be the best spy stories of 
our times. Truth sometimes being 
stranger than fiction, the factual ac- 
counts in the collection are every bit 
as exciting as those based on any 
author’s imagination. 

Representing the fiction writers 
are Pearl Buck with A Man’s Foes, a 
story of undercover activity against 
the Japanese in the China she knew 
so well; Joseph Conrad tells of 
the fate of an informer working 
within the anarchist ring; Somerset 
Maugham’s contribution is a tale of 
British and German intelligence 
agents operating in Switzerland dur- 
ing World War I. 

Included in the factual accounts 
of famous spies are stories of espio- 
nage activities from the First World 
War to the late Korean conflict. Dr 
Singer tells the story of Mata Hari’s 
daughter, who served in the Indo- 
nesian underground organization 
during the Japanese occupation and 
was one of the organization's best 
agents. In a lighter vein is Joseph 
Wechsberg’s account of how Joseph 
Alsop, the newspaper columnist, kept 
the East Berlin police and security 
agents in an uproar during his visit 
to the Leipzig Trade Fair in 1951. 
Two of the selections are concerned 
with recent espionage activities in 
the United States. The first of these 
is the story of Harry Gold, who 
helped obtain atom bomb secrets for 
Russia; the other a narrative by 
Marin Tytell of how he built a type- 
writer which duplicated the Wood- 
stock used as evidence in convicting 
Alger Hiss. In all, the volume con- 
tains 19 stories. 
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Dr Singer is an expert on inter- 
national espionage. His hobby is to 
collect every book, magazine and 
1ewspaper article dealing with espio- 
nage in recent years. The stories in 
his book were chosen from these 
sources to give the reader a repre- 
sentative picture of the role of the 
spy and his activities. Interesting to 
note is Dr Singers’ statement in his 
introduction that modern agents 
seldom survive, and 2 out of 3 never 
complete their mission or return, 
nor does the modern agent gain 
much admiration. 

The collection provides interest- 
ing as well as informative reading. 
It would be welcome in the library 
of anyone who enjoys stories of sus- 
pense and adventure. 

Reviewed by Capt R. M. Erbland 


Nebulous Weapons .. . 


THE NEW WARFARE—C. N. Barclay, 
C.B.E.,D.S.O. 65 pages. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc $2.75 


If you're looking for a treatise 
on war employing thermonuclear 
weapons, you'll have to go else- 
where. This book poses the premise 
that the West and the East are in 
fact at war now; they have been at 
war for the past 9 years; they will 
continue to be at war for some time 
to come and the West has been a 
little amateurish about it. The book 
attempts to prove this premise. 

Brigadier Barclay is the editor of 
the Army Quarterly, the semi-official 
magazine of the British Army. He 
says one of his teachers insisted that 
every good book had a central 
theme which could be stated in one 
sentence. The New Warfare quali- 
fies under this definition as a good 
book. However, I must disagree 
with the author as to what that 
sentence is. The theme the book 
conveys to me is, that World Wars I 
and II demonstrated clearly that 
there is no winner in a modern war. 
Neither side can afford it and there- 
fore the solution to the present world 
tension is peaceful coexistence. 

Peaceful coexistence, however, is 
not to be confused with appease- 
ment. The book is very careful to 
establish certain principles that the 
West must not give up. However, 
the book does not raise, much less 
indicate an answer to, the question 
o! the amount of credence the West 
can put in agreements made by the 
Fast. If history teaches anything, it 
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certainly teaches that the East keeps 
only agreements which it finds expe- 
dient. 

In spite of the fact that the con- 
clusion of the book, in my opinion, 
is an unsatisfactory one, I recom- 
mend it. The description of the 
current world situation as a condi- 
tion of war is excellent and deserves 
considerable study. The weapons of 
the New Warfare are: propaganda, 
which no longer means the truth 
presented to convince (the germ 
warfare charges in Korea); under- 
ground activities, which are as old 
as war (now expanded and used ex- 
tensively during periods known as 
peace); limited war and war by 
proxy (Indochina and Korea); the 
armed array, which is a system of 
threats and counterthreats (massive 
retaliation); and obstructions and 
planned inconveniences (the Berlin 
blockade). These weapons make up 
the New Warfare and viewing them 
together makes for an easier under- 
standing of today’s situation. 
Reviewed by Col W. F. Prickett 


Hip-Pocket Recognition Manual . . . 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION MANUAL 
—C. H. Gibbs-Smith. 239 pages, il- 
lustrated. New York: John de Graff, 
Inc. 

A neat little booklet for aeroplane 
(British spelling) enthusiasts who 
want to know what the Scorpion, 
SAAB, Beverly and other late model 
aircraft including helicopters, look 
like. Also, it fits the back pocket. 

Published in Great Britain for air- 
craft spotters, it’s a little unusual in 
that it gives topside silhouettes of 
planes instead of underside. Written 
descriptions are in quaint British 
lingo, i.e., the Globemaster is “a 
well-fed whale that has received a 
crippling kick in the pants,” and the 
B-45 possesses “one of the smoothest 
bellies in the business,” while the 
Mig-15 is one of “the most tail con- 
scious aircraft aflight.” 

With 280 photographs, this book 
renders valuable information pieces 
on essential recognition features, 
speeds, sizes and power plants. 

Very late models such as the R3Y 
Tradewind, F9F-9 Tiger, A4D Sky- 
hawk and the two VTO craft are 
missing as is the HR2S helicopter, 
but the book is very complete other- 
wise and offers excellent material for 
split-second identification. 

Reviewed by Maj George Hanna 
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Soviet Military Intelligence: 
Two Sketches 


lwo separate accounts by a former Soviet officer and Communist. One sketch 
portrays the cloak and dagger training of the author, while the other recounts 
examples of interior counter-intelligence work carried out by the Red Army during 
the 1937-1947 period. 35 
2 Green Beret Red Star 

Anthony Crockett 

A story of the Royal Marine Commandos who served in Malaya. The relentless 

struggle against an enemy (the Red guerrilla), always elusive and often invisible. 2.50 


3 Political Controls in the Soviet Army 
This brief study, a collective effort based oa the reports of former Soviet officers, 
undertakes to analyze the efforts and techniques applied in the Soviet Union to insure 
loyalty. 1.00 
4 The Robert E. Lee Reader 
Stanley F. Horn 
In no other single volume will be found such a complete and revealing story of Lee 
the great soldier, Lee the great American. 1.98 
The Gray Captain 
Jere Wheelwright 
“I" Company of the 2d Maryland Infantry, led by a man of 60 winters, too old 
and tired for the strain of war but with a core of inner strength that makes him 
magnificient in command. A story of the Civil War. 3.50 


6 Russian Assignment 
Leslie C. Stevens, VAdm, USN (retired) 

As Naval Attache at the United States Embassy in Moscow, Admiral Stevens talked 
to and observed the Russian people. In his book he seeks to explain Russia in human, 
nonpolitical terms. 5.75 
7 American in Russia 

Harrison E. Salisbury 

A New York Times’ Moscow correspondent’s personal narrative of 5 years (and 
75,000 miles) inside USSR. No other American has lived this story—and nobody 
else could write it. 4.00 
8 Hitler’s Defeat in Russia 

LtGen W. Anders 

For the first time a complete report on what happened in Russia and why it hap- 
pened. General Anders says “the Russians did not win—it was rather that the 
Germans lost.” He traces the defeat to Hitler’s blunders. 4.00 
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a full year’s issues — individual 
v copies can be removed for study 
5 
or reference. 
Patented wire holders will take 
W : , 2 twelve issues easily. 
. NO is the time to order—while 
0 the supply lasts, only $2.00 mailed 
ra 
, anywhere in the US. — = 
) 
me tie I ceny j ivi , 
Order NOW, while fa, 8: ae les | gee al 
) the supply lasts cite ; % 
& Pel MCapable of j 
t leasatte soly j 
) heaton of the in i i 
then lar burden i sta 
ul technica de. 
J sed Soothe di “+ 
i rr, a ar wa j — 
‘ Magazines are easy to put in 
) and easy to take out. 
) 
) 
) 









GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
Quantico, Va. 








